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THE PROCEDURE OF CONTEMPORARY RAILROAD 
REORGANIZATION’ 

The procedure followed at the present time in effecting the re- 
organization of an American railway system has developed 
through a series of precedents, each one of which was established 
originally more through accident than forethought. Ordinarily a 
fundamentally important mode of procedure, in financial as well as 
other social affairs, results from a slow and tempered growth of 
precedents, all of which are firmly rooted in the common or the 
statutory law, and all of which are constantly balanced off against 
contemporary social opinion. The history of the organization of 
the business corporation, the history of the public franchise, the 
history of the practice of corporate taxation, are all illustrations 
of the orderly and well regulated development of a body of well 
considered precedents, consistent at all times with the law and 
public opinion. Not so the present practices governing the re- 
organization of railways. They have arisen through immediate 
necessities ; they have come into existence at times when any action, 
legal or illegal, impetuous or reflective, was better than no action. 

Four separate and often antagonistic sets of motives govern the 
procedure to be followed in the reorganization of a railroad. The 
most important and usually the least apparent is concerned with 
the human or psychological elements. Most writers on finance, 
taking their promptings from published circulars and reports, for- 
get the interplay of human motives, ambitions, antagonisms, and 
friendships that underlie every financial episode of importance. A 
railroad is reorganized by men, not puppets; its officers, its cred- 
itors, its security holders, the attorneys and the judges are not 
mere thinking machines, but ordinary men, subject to human emo- 
tions and weaknesses. First, then, the procedure must be such as 
to allay, not aggravate, the friction incident to the conflict of per- 
sonalities. The second set of motives governing reorganization 
procedure is economic. Leases must be continued or abrogated, 
branch lines rebuilt or closed, rights enforced or surrendered, in 

1 This article follows one on “The Theory of Railroad Reorganization,” pub- 

lished in the December, 1918, number of the American Economic Review (vol. 
VII), p. 774. 
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tions in the months preceding a railway failure, and an astute 
student of railways would probably discover other indications of 
falling credit. The company’s securities have declined in quoted 
value on the exchanges where they are dealt in, the company itself 
has paid increasing rates of interest and has borrowed on rapidly 
maturing, miscellaneously secured notes, and the general property 
of the company, particularly its rolling stock, has been allowed to 
depreciate. For a considerable period the earnings also will have 
been declining, but invariably this decline will have been attributed 
to transitory and superficial causes rather than to any cause suffici- 
ently deep-seated or permanent to suggest an impending crisis. 
The three signs of weakness alluded to above, accompanying or 
following steadily failing net earnings, are prophetic of failure. 
The exact time at which the failure of a railroad is publicly 
acknowledged is largely at the discretion of the directors. The 
explicit failure of an industrial company may come suddenly, as 
the immediate consequence of a labor strike, a panic, or a bank 
failure; but a railway failure, invariably due to deep-seated, slow 
acting causes, may be postponed or quickened at the discretion of 
those in immediate control. At all events, when the financial and 
operating conditions of the road reach such a pass that a crisis 
seems inevitable to the management, one or both of two steps are 
taken—the organization of protective committees and the petition 
for the appointment of a receiver. Sometimes committees close 
to the management are formed before failure has reached a crucial 
stage, one of their avowed purposes being to prevent or forestall 
receivership proceedings ;* and sometimes receivership proceedings 
are brought suddenly, and almost at the last moment, before the 
management has an opportunity to organize a “stockholders’ com- 
mittee.” Thus no general rule can be laid down covering the 
order of these two events, but the public acknowledgment of finan- 
cial failure is indicated if one or the other or both of them occur. 
The organization of protective committees is more important 
than the receivership proceedings, the latter being a legal form- 
ality now often dispensed with. The committees arise from approx 
imately five different sources. Invariably there is a stockholders’ 
committee, usually dominated by the old directors of the road. 


3 Protective committees for the Missouri Pacific Railway were organized in 
1914 in the hope of effecting a “readjustment” (a delicate word for reorgan- 
ization), and the petition for receivership was not made until August, 1915, 


when it was found that this “readjustment” could not be effected. 
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considerable power. It facilitates matters very much if the 
important committees agree among themselves over the forma- 
tion of a general reorganization committee upon which representa 
tives of the different committees serve. Not only does such a 
general committee tend to ease the tension and remove misunder- 
standings, but it makes possible a unified and far-sighted policy 
of investigation during the period pending the reorganzation, and 
it does away with unnecessary public discussion and rankling over 
successive plans of reorganization. Such a general committee 
assumes the burden of preparing a plan of reorganization in the 
interest, ostensibly at least, of impartial justice. 

While the formation of committees is entirely a matter of 
invitation and mutual agreement, there are very distinct responsi- 
bilities attached to membership on important reorganization com- 
mittees. Formerly membership was more or less a matter of 
accident, or at most a privilege attaching itself to the ownership 
of a considerable block of securities the value of which had been 
placed in jeopardy by the financial crisis of the road. In con- 
sequence, members of important committees were often men of 
little intelligence or familiarity with railroad finance; quite gen- 
erally they had no standing beyond their own cities. At the present 
time, however, the custom is to have well known, highly responsible 
men serve on the various reorganization committees; men are 
chosen more because of their national standing in banking and 
railway circles, their integrity and proved wisdom and financial 
experience, than because of ownership or control of securities. 
And such a personnel is wise. Railway reorganization requires 
highly expert and specialized knowledge. The greater the number 
of reorganization committees a man has served upon, the greater 
is his value, and after a time he acquires a kind of national repu- 
tation for skill in this particular field. He will not be responsible 
for a reorganization plan likely to jeopardize his reputation for 
honesty and impartiality. Moreover, the plan of reorganization 
finally agreed upon by men of acknowledged responsibility and 


5The practice is becoming clear, as a whole, for as many classes of debt 
and security holders to organize themselves into committees as there are sub- 
stantial equitable interests in the corporation’s property, but no more than is 
absolutely necessary. A duplication of committees, representing the same in- 
terest and differing only in personnel, is frowned on by the courts and 
achieves no other end than a break on the course of the reorganization. The 
effectiveness and responsibility of committees will vary directly as the authority 
vested in them. 
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The character and the significance of the legal aspects of a re- 
organization depend, very largely, on whether or not a receiver 
is appointed to administer the railroad during the period between 
the financial crisis and the final consummation of the reorganiza- 
tion. This, in its turn, depends on whether or not there is likely 
to be acrimonious and prolonged dispute among the various secu- 
rity holders, or a recalcitrant group of security holders, likely to 
impede or frustrate an amicable settlement of conflicting interests. 
If the failure is very serious, thus entailing large losses to all con- 
cerned, or if it involves a large railway embodying many con- 
flicting interests, or if there are burdensome leases and contracts 
which must be abrogated at all hazards, then receivership proceed- 
ings are necessary. Through a judicial sale of the bankrupt 
railroad’s property, the court can either force a_ recalcitrant 
minority to accept what it considers a just reorganization plan 
or it may extinguish the interests of the minority. But if the 
various security holders can arrange a plan of reorganization 
among themselves, without resort to the machinery of the courts, 
the whole reorganization can be carried out with little outward 
formality. A court receivership is expensive, destructive of 
“goodwill” values, hurtful to the road’s general credit, and places 
in jeopardy valuable franchises which may have been granted 
years before when legislatures and commissions observed a bene- 
ficent liberality toward railroads. A reorganization consummated 
without compulsory pressure exerted by the courts through judi- 
cial sale, even though a receiver be appointed at some stage in 
the proceedings, is called voluntary; one consummated through the 
coercive authority of the court, represented by a judicial sale of 
the old railroad and the organization of a new railroad corpora- 
sale, using the deposited securities so far as may be in payment of the pur- 
chase price, with power to borrow money necessary to complete the payment 
and to assign the bid or otherwise use the property to secure repayment of 
the sums borrowed; and to convey the property to a new company or other- 
wise dispose of it subject to the conditions set forth in the agreement. 

“The Committee generally has power granted to it to limit the time for 
making deposits; to employ counsel and assistants; to receive reasonable com- 
pensation, sometimes limited to a certain percentage on the face value of the 
deposited securities, and to have its expenses paid subject usually to a like 
limitation. The Committee is frequently authorized to borrow money and to 
pledge the deposited securities as collateral for the loan, for the purposes of 
the agreement, the protection of the depositors, the preservation of the 
property, or to defray expenses. 

“Depositors incur no personal liability for expenses, but the deposited 
securities constitute the fund for that purpose.”—Lectures, p. 12. 
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all railway receivership proceedings arise from anticipated or 
actual failure.’” Historically the current procedure has devel 
oped by a slow evolution. It represents the gradual transition 


from a complex, haphazard procedure to enforce railway obliga- 


the receiver.—Mil. and Min. R. R. Co. v. Soutter, 2 Wall. 510 (1864). Also 
8 Biss. 247. 

The position of a receiver is very concisely described by Baldwin, J.: “By 
means of the appointment of a receiver, a court of equity takes possession of 
the property which is the subject of the suit, preserves it from waste or 
destruction, secures and collects the proceeds or profits, and ultimately dis- 
poses of them according to the rights and priorities of those entitled... . 
The receiver appointed is the officer and representative of the court, subject 
to its order, accountable in such manner and to such persons as the court 
may direct, and having in his character of receiver no personal interest but 
that arising out of his responsibility for the correct and faithful discharge 
of his duties."—Bererly v. Brooke, 4 Grat. 208. 

The duties of receivers for public service corporations are briefly described 
by Judge Lacombe: “Their (the receivers’) sole functions are to hold the 
property intact, operating it as efficiently for the public service as their re- 
sources will permit, to ascertain the liabilities, to marshal the assets and eventu- 
Sere ee to sell it to the best advantage and to apply the proceeds rateably 
to the payment of the liabilities."-—Penn St. Co..v. N. Y. C. Ry. Co., 157 Fed. 
442 (1907). 

For brief but comprehensive accounts of the appointment and duties of re- 
ceivers see the two essays by J. Byrne and P. D. Cravath in a book entitled 
Some Legal Phases of Corporate Financing Reorganization and Regutation 
(Macmillan, 1917), being addresses delivered in 1916 at the instance of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York by distinguished practicing 
lawyers. These two essays, together with the lectures by the late Adrian H. 
Joline at Harvard, are the best available brief summaries of legal procedure 
of a modern corporate reorganization. The book of essays will be frequently 
referred to under the title of Some Legal Phases, etc. 

There have been a large number of periodical articles dealing with railroad 
receiverships: H. C. Caldwell, “Railroad Receiverships in Federal Courts,” 
American Law Review, vol. 30 (1895), p. 161; A. S. Bennett, “Railroad Re- 
ceiverships,” “Oregon Bar Association Proceedings, vol. VI (1886), p. 47; 
J. F. Crowell, “Railway Receiverships in the United States,’ Yale Review, 
vol. 7 (1898), p. 319; H. H. Swain, Economic Aspects of Railroad Receiver- 
ships, Economic Studies, vol. 3 (Am. Econ. Assoc., 1898), p. 53; S. Daggett, 
“Recent Railroad Failures and Reorganizations,” Quart. Journ. Econ., vol. 32 
(May, 1918), p. 446. Special articles will be referred to under special topics. 
For general works see W. A. Alderson, 4 Practical Treatise on the Law of 
Receivers; J. L. High, A Treatise on the Law of Receivers; S. W. Jones, A 
Treatise on the Law of Insolvent and Failing Corporations. 

12 In the first place, especially of recent years, receivership proceedings have 
been instituted or threatened by state or federal officers for alleged violation 
of the “Sherman anti-trust” act of 1890. 

The number of receiverships resulting from dissensions, disputes, and 
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be appointed at the instance of an antagonistic creditor."* The 
details of the procedure were distinctly matters of accident; the 
only certain thing being a variety of suits and countersuits all 
based on the desire of some faction to gain a temporary advantage 
through legal process. 

The first period ended, and what we might call the second period 
of railroad receivership procedure began, with the failure of the 
Wabash Railway in 1884.*° This important failure and the re- 
sulting reorganization was epoch-making in many respects,’® but 
in none more than in the procedure by which it passed into the 
hands of the court. It was well known at the time that the Wabash 
system was unstable financially, but there had been no specific 
failure to meet any of its obligations. Yet, just before the in- 


that less harm would be done to all the parties concerned. (Tysen v. Wabash 


R. R., 8 Biss. 247.) But, owing to the variety of mortgages and the divergence 
of interests, this mode of procedure was cumbersome and prolific of disputes. 
Furthermore, with the growing consciousness that railroads were public enter- 
prises, the courts were at first reluctant and later refused to extend to the 
mortgage trustees the full power the letter of their mortgage instruments 
implied, so that the trustees found their management hampered. For brief 
discussions of trustee management and the difficulties involved, see C. Barrett, 
“Dangers to Bondholders,” etc., Ry. Gaz., vol. 11 (1879), p. 385; J. F. Crowell, 
“Railway Receiverships in the United States,” Yale Rer., vol. 7 (1898), p. 327; 
Cleveland and Powell, Railroad Finance (1912), p. 230; W. Z. Ripley, Rail- 
roads: Finance and Organization (1915), p. 384. 

14In these early railroad receiverships, there was invariably an actual, not 
merely fictitious, opposition between the parties praying for the appointment 
of a receiver and the answer by the railroad’s attorneys. The action was 
then, as now, usually initiated by a creditor’s bill, claiming that the means 
for satisfying the creditor's claim was in jeopardy. This action by a creditor 
might or might not be a part of a contemporaneous action by a mortgage 
trustee seeking to assume the control and operation of the railway property. 
At all events, an officer of the corporation ordinarily appeared in honest oppo 
sition to the proceedings, and, as a result of the evidence presented by both 
sides of the controversy, the court obtained some inkling of the truth. 

15 Crowell believes that the modern doctrine of railway receivership pro- 
ceedings—in which the railroad itself may be an active or passive participant 
in placing itself under the administration of the court—‘“received its earliest 
formulation in the South.” He cites as a leading case Meyer v. Johnston, 
53 Ala. 264 (1875). This case contains an elaborate discussion of the rights 
of a court of equity in appointing seniors at the request of stockholders. See 
also 18 Grattan 819. Unquestionably the principle had been tacitly admitted 
in certain courts before its explicit acknowledgment in the Wabash case. See 
also L. A. Jones, “Receivers of Railways,” Southern Law Review, vol. 4 (1878), 


p. 18. 
16 See outline of this reorganization in previous article of this series, Am 


Econ. Rev., vol. 8 (Dec., 1918), pp. 785-787. 
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1919] Contemporary Railroad Reorganization 
as this did, in the period just before the many railway receiver- 
ships of the nineties, it established the practice of the so-called 
“friendly” or consent receivership for large railway corporations ; 
and the procedure was soon applied to local utilities’’ and later 
These consent receiverships are now the rule for 


to industrials.*” 
Brushing aside exceptional con- 


all large corporate failures.”° 
to appoint a receiver.”"—State re Merriam v. Ross, 122. Mo. 435 (1894). Never- 
theless, these outcries on the part of state courts have availed little, and re- 
ceivership petitions, instituted directly or indirectly by large public service 
corporations, have been sustained by the United States Supreme Court. Recent 
case, Re Metropolitan Railway Receivership, 208 U. S. 110 (1908), 

The significance of the Wabash case has warranted extended discussion. 
Besides the cases cited in this note: Chronicle, vol. 38, p. 639; “A Chapter of 
Wabash,” North American Review, vol. 146 (1888), p. 178; “The Wabash Re- 
ceivership Case,’ dm. Law Rev., vol. 21 (1887), p. 141. Also comments in 
Cleveland and Powell, Railroad Finance, etc., p. 235; Ripley, Railroads, etc., 
p. 385. See also note 20 of this article concerning friendly receiverships. For 
recent discussion, see Some Legal Phases, etc., p. 85. 

18 Interesting recent case, Farm. Loan & Trust Co, v. Meridian Water Co. 
139 Fed. 661 (1905). 

9 Hollis v. Brie r fie Id Coal and Tron Co., 150 U. S. 371 (1893) and recently 
Guaranty Trust Co. v. Inter. Steam Pump Co., 231 Fed, 594 (1916). 

20In the words of the late Adrian H. Joline: Apparently well established 
principles of law, based on economic and social expediency, “enable every com- 
pany in difficulties, which can find a non-resident creditor, willing to act, to 
place itself in the possession of a federal court receiver whenever it pleases.” 
Lecture of April 4, 1910, Harvard School of Business Administration. 

In many instances minority interests have sought to set aside consent re- 
ceiverships on the ground of dishonest collusion, For illustration, when the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad had failed in 1893, after riotous specula- 
tion by the president, this same president was appointed one of the receivers. 
The junior bondholders petitioned the court saying the (“friendly”) creditor 
“did not file his bill in good faith on his own behalf and on behalf of all 
other holders of bonds, but at the request and for the benefit and protection 
of the men who were then managers of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Company and the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company, and 


that the suit was not being pressed with due diligence."-—Ry., Age, vol. 18, 


p. 735. 

One of the most barefaced admissions on the part of a railroad manage- 
ment of the prostitution of court procedure to private ends is afforded by a 
statement to the stockholders of the Eastern Ohio Traction Company (dated 
February 15, 1904): “the appointment of a receiver is only a friendly arrange- 
ment, intended to facilitate plans for reorganization, which when accomplished 
will increase earning capacity.”—Chronicle, vol. 78, p. 768. 

In one or two rare instances the “friendly” receiver appointed on the petition 
of the corporation itself has been interpreted more as an agent of the corpora- 
tion, under the protection of the court, than as an officer of the court; (“it 
is but just that a receiver so appointed should be held to be the corporation’s 
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in which the railroad has its main office,” is asked to allow his 
name to be used in the receivership proceedings. Accordingly the 
attorneys for the corporation prepare the necessary bill of com- 
plaint to which the creditor complacently signs his name. The 
attorneys, at the same time, prepare the corporation’s answer 
which admits the allegations of the creditor’s bill and prays for 
the appointment of a receiver.” The court grants the prayer and 
appoints one or more receivers. Subsequently, the trustee of the 
general junior mortgage brings a foreclosure bill in the court of 
primary jurisdiction and the same receivers are appointed as under 
the creditor’s bill.** At least one receiver is one of the old operat- 
ing officials of the road, familiar with routine administration,” 
whose name is suggested to the court at the time.** The other 


22 This precaution is necessary in order to throw the corporation into the 
federal courts. If it is desired to have the receivership in the state courts 
a resident creditor is selected. 

23 This is called the primary bill. Ancillary bills are filed in every judicial 
district in which the corporation owns property.- Early leading case, Booth v. 
Clark, 17 How. 322 (1854). These ancillary bills must be counterparts, in 
all important particulars, of the original bill—Merch. Trust Co. v. Kanawha 
and Ohio Ry., 39 Fed, 337 (1889)—and further state that the court of primary 
jurisdiction has appointed receivers. 

24 Ordinarily the receivers appointed by the court of primary jurisdiction 
are respected by other courts, and this court will retain its control to the end 
of the controversy.—High, Receivers, p. 73; Muller v. Dows, 94 U. S. 444 
(1876). As a result of the tangle over the receiverships following the last 
failure of the Northern Pacific Railroad, four justices of the Supreme Court 
declared that the suit should be “commenced in the circuit court of the district 
in which the principal operating offices are situated and in which there is some 
material part of the railroad.”"—Farmers’ Loan §& Trust Co. v. Northern 
Pacific Ry. Co., 72 Fed. 26 (1896). See Daggett, p. 298; Some Legal Phases, 
etc., pp. 90, 157. 

25 The only statistical study of the relative frequency of such appointments, 
that has come to my attention is that of Swain. He considers approximately 
150 receiverships, from 1867 to 1897. These covered the following appoint- 
ments: old presidents, 80 cases; general managers, 25 cases; superintendents, 
17 cases; vice-presidents, 16 cases. 

26 Sterne, an astute student of railroad finance, remarked many years ago: 
“A railroad official, in consequence of his incapacity or misfortune, or as the 
victim of a vicious system ... is appointed receiver by the courts .. . and 
continues to earn probably a larger salary than he did as president. . . . This 
evil is a monstrous one.”"—S. Sterne, “Recent Railroad Failures and their 
Lessons,” Forum, vol. 17 (1894), p. 31. 

Ripley remarked, twenty years later: “The anomaly of rehabilitation en- 
trusted to the very same persons who had brought about the failure is difficult 
to defend.” Railroads, etc., p- 387. 

In Re Metropolitan Railway Receivership, 208 U. S. 90 (1908) the Supreme 
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as an excuse. Gradually, the same view was extended to other 
debts incurred in the actual operations of the read, on the ground 
that in no other way could the road render the required service to 
the public. 


the United States 


Supreme Court gradually advanced to the formulation of a doc 


During a series of important decisions,” 


trine since known as the rule in Fosdick v. Schall.*' This rule is 
based on two rather significant postulates. There is first a dis- 
tinction made between the fundamental property or capital of the 
railroad and its current property in the form of current income; 
and there is also a distinction made between those current debts 
contracted to meet imperative operating expenses and those con- 
tracted for extraordinary expenses and improvements not abso- 
lutely necessary to maintain the road’s operation. The Rule in 
Fosdick v. Schall permitted a court to insist that its receiver meet 
all his current expenses during the receivership before he should 
use any current income to meet the charges on capital—bond in- 
terest, rentals, and the like. It also provided that if any of the 
current income, in the period prior to the receivership, had been 
deflected from its proper and necessary use of meeting imperative 
operating expenses, to meet capital charges, then to that extent 
might the receiver give those necessary imperative operating ex- 
penses remaining unpaid a priority over the lien of mortgage 
bonds. 

Since the rule in Fosdick v. Schall was laid down the federal and 
supreme courts have shown no uniformity in interpreting it.*” One 
current of opinion set in toward a total extinction of the presump- 
tive rights of mortgage bondholders, and the other toward the 
limitation of the priorities of current debts.** The whole matter 


3011 Wall. 459 (1870); 91 U. S. 603 (1875); 94 U. S. 798 (1876); 97 
U. S. 146 (1878). 

31 Fosdick vy. Schall, 99 U. S, 235, decided March, 1879. This leading case 
will be discussed in the immediately following notes. 

82 As one legal writer expressed it: “The decisions of the Federal Circuit 
Courts have reflected the uncertainty of the Supreme Court, and the fate of 
each claim has depended to quite an extent on the ideas of the judge who hap- 
pened to be sitting in the case.”—C. A. Dickson, “Rights of Material and 
Supply Men in Railroad Foreclosure,” Am. Law Rev., vol. 30 (1896), p. 529. 

33 The first tendency is shown by the Supreme Court in Hale v. Frost, 99 
U. S. 389 (1879), Burnham vy. Bowen, 111 U.S. 776 (1884), and St. Louis R. R. 
v. Cleveland Ry., 125 U. S. 658 (1887). In the Burnham case, the acts of a 
receiver in paying old debts, even though there was no evidence that the corpo- 
ration had deflected current income to capital charges, was confirmed. Rely- 
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furnished, regularly and liberally, in order to insure uninterrupted 
operation. Coupled with this is the imperative public necessity 
of operation, a necessity which the public character of the rail 
road business places ahead of the merely private property rights 
of stockholders and bondholders. On the other side lies the respect 
which the courts must extend toward contracts, especially those 
resting on a mortgage of specific property.” 

In the application of the rule in Fosdick v. Schall to concrete 
cases, two insistent practical problems are presented: what are 
necessary operating expenses, and over how long a period before 
the receivership shall the priority order be extended. A long 
series of cases decided in the Supreme Court presents somewhat 
conflicting opinions as to what constitute necessary current op- 
erating expenses.*’ In two important decisions, the courts have 


concerned with the justice and expediency of superimposing current expense 
debts over mortgage liens. The best unbiased treatment is C. A. Dickson, 
“Rights of Material and Supply Men in Railroad Foreclosures,” Am. Law. 
Rev., vol. 30, p. 520. A less comprehensive treatment with less apparent in- 
sight is L. S. Metcalfe, Jr., “Priority Over Mortgage of Debts Contracted by 
tailroads before Receiverships,” Cen. Law Journ., vol. 39 (1894), p. 241. An 
early statement, now of little value, is G. T. Bispham, “Rights of Material 
Men and Employees,” 4m. Bar. Assn. Rep., vol. 3 (1880), p. 167, which aims 
to show the danger of the rule in Fosdick v. Schall, then being established. 
S. D. Thompson, “The Court Management of Railroads, 
27 (1893), p. 481, takes the same point of view in a polemic against the man- 


Am, Law Rev., vol. 


agement of railroads by the court. There was an elaborate legal note by M. 
M. Cohn, covering the subject, 53 Fed. 182. Note also on the subject in St. 
Louis T, Co. v. Riley, 70 Fed. 32 (1895). 

34 A summary of the present attitude of practicing reorganization attorneys 
is given by Byrne in Some Legal Phases, etc., p. 123. 

35The Supreme Court has specifically defined current operating debts as 
“debts not contracted upon the personal credit of the Company but to keep 
the road itself in condition to be used with reasonable safety for the trans- 
portation of persons and property, and with the expectation of the parties 
that it is to be met out of the current receipts of the company.”—Sou, Ry. Co. 
v. Carnegie Steel Co., 176 U. S, 285 (1900). Such current necessary expenses 
do not now include the costs of betterments, no matter how desirable. 

Originally, the rule in Fosdick v. Schall (99 U. S. 235) was worded “neces 
sary operating and managing expenses, proper equipment and useful improve- 
ments.” But “useful improvements” were subsequently denied in the lower 
courts (1909). Jil. T. and S. B. v. Doud, 105 Fed. 123 (1900) and Rhode Island 
Loc. W. v. C. T. Co., 108 Fed. 5 (1900). And in the Supreme Court—Wood 
v. Guaranty T. Co., 128 U. S. 416 (1888). Even a debt for rails “imperatively 
required in order that the road may be safely used for transportation of 
persons and property” was denied priority on the ground that the quantity 
of rails was so large as to constitute a reconstruction of the road.—Lackawanna 
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Closely allied with the question of the priority of current debts 
is that of the right of receivers to issue receivers-certificates to 
take precedence over the preéxisting general creditors** or even 
the mortgage bondholders.** Here too the law is by no means 
clear. The receiver asks of the court permission to issue certifi 
cates. In this petition he must designate in considerable detail 
the purposes for which he wishes to use the proceeds obtained from 
their sale; yet the general purposes for which receivers-certificates 
may be issued have never been definitely defined by the courts.“ 
But it may be said that the courts are willing to permit the re- 
ceiver to issue his certificates without much question and to any 
reasonable amount, if it appears that the interest and principal! 
can be met from the current earnings of the road, or if the bond 


and labor for the six months preceding the appointment of a receiver.”— 
Rutherford v. Penn. Mid. R.R., 178 Penn 42 (1896). Judge Caldwell asserted 
explicitly there was no six months limit—Far. L. & T. Co. v. Kan. City. Ry. 
Co., 53 Fed. 182 (1892). The Supreme Court has stated that the six months 
rule did justice ordinarily, but that older claims might be given priority in 
unusual circumstances.—Southern Ry. Co. v. Carnegie Steel Co., 176 U. S. 
285 (1900). 

42 Receivers-certificates may be even given priority over the claims for 
current operating expenses under the rule in Fosdick v. Schall.—Bank of Com- 
merce v. Cent. Coal and C, Co., 115 Fed. 878 (1902). 

43 The priority of the certificates, unless expressly limited by the court, 
reaches under any debts contracted by the road. See 13 Atl. Rep. 271; also 
Ames. v. Union Pac. Ry., T4 Fed. 335 (1896). But if the receiver was ap- 
pointed at the request of certain junior mortgage bondholders, he would not 
ordinarily be permitted to issue receivers-certificates having a lien pior to a 
senior ‘mortgage. See a series of discussions in the federal courts, by no 
means uniform, 54 Fed. 556 (1893); 62 Fed. 771 (1894); 71 Fed. 776 (1896) ; 
79 Fed. 196 (1897); 102 Fed. 382 (1900). The matter is by no means clear, 
as a liberal interpretation of the priority of operating expenses—even before 
the receivership—as laid down by the Supreme Court in the rule Fosdick v. 
Schall, and interpreted in the Illinois Midland case—Union Trust Co, v. Illinois 
Midland R.R. Co., 117 U. S. 434 (1886)—would seem to give the court un- 
limited power in the issue of receivers-certificates. Also Amer. Trust 
250 (1910); and 190 Fed. 118 
(1911) ; Atlantic Trust Co. v. Chapman, 208 U. S. 360 (1908). In actual prac- 
tice, the court tries to be precise in defining the priority of the receivers 


Co. v. Metro. Steamship Co., 183 Fed. 


certificates it authorizes. For references to a number of instances of liberal 
use of receivers-certificates, see Cleveland and Powell, Railroad Finance, p. 243 

44The mere appointment of the receiver does not empower him with the 
court’s authority to borrow on receivers-certificates. Nor does the assumption 
by the receiver that the court will permit him to borrow give the borrowings 
a priority over other forms of indebtedness. For discussions see the leading 
Illinois Midland case, 117 U. S. 434 (1886) and other cases cited in preceding 
note. 
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road mortgages. The possible exercise of this power by the fed- 
eral courts weakens every public utility bond. It has been called 
the “extreme limit of the most extraordinary powers of a court of 
chancery.””’* The present writer would prefer to call it an un- 
justifiable emasculation of the substance of presumably inviolable 
contracts. 

During the period that the receivers are working out these and 
other detailed problems of the actual management of the railroad, 
the various committees are at work seeking to find a substantial 
basis upon which to establish their plan of reorganization.*” This 
requires a knowledge of at least five scts of facts. First, they 
must ascertain by competent auditors whether or not the published 
reports of the railway in the years preceding the failure were 
approximately true. The audit must not only verify the tech- 
nical correctness of the books, but it must also determine whether 
or not the depreciation accounts were adequate, and if they were 
not—as was probably the case—to what extent the reserves were 
inadequate. The auditors must also ascertain whether or not all 
the rolling stock, claimed by the road to be in fit “usable” con- 
dition, was actually in use or in fit condition; they must check all 
the rentals, insurance policies and intercompany contracts to be 
sure that the old managers had protected the company’s con- 
tractual rights. The second set of facts is supplied by special 
traffic accountants working independently or in collaboration with 
the auditors. It involves a nice determination of the relative and 
absolute earning capacity of the various parts of the railway 
system. This is important because only by classifying the sub- 
sidiary lines and leased lines according to their past earning 
capacity can the reorganization committees determine what parts 
of the system to retain in the subsequent reorganization and what 
parts to surrender.” The third set of facts is supplied by engi- 

51 Machen, Modern Laws of Corporation, Sec. 2049. 

52 It is becoming the custom in large railway reorganizations for the receivers 
not “to concern themselves with plans for reorganization.” Quotation from 
Judge Lacombe, Penn. Steel Co. v. N. Y. City Ry., 157 Fed. 442 (1907). 

53 In the earlier reorganizations this classification, if any were made, was 
more or less a matter of guess work. In the Wabash reorganization of 1887, 
all subsidiary parts were retalned and approximately equal sacrifices enforced 
on all the branch line bondholders. In the Atchison reorganization of 1888, 
there was no attempt to separate the subsidiaries according to earning power. 
But in the Norfolk and Western reorganization of 1896 and in the voluntary 
reorganization of the Baltimore and Ohio in 1899 there was a “guesswork” 
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continually to the court the results of their administration of the 
railroad property. From these reports the reorganization com- 
mittees can form estimates of the current earning capacity of the 
road. They can also judge when the time is ripe to bring forth 
their reorganization plan. Formerly plans were propounded by 
one committee after another, beginning almost as soon as the 
rumors of the railroad’s disaster.°° But now it is the custom for 
the reorganization committees to wait until they have gathered a 
complement of information and until the earning capacity of th: 
road, under the receivership, has been fully tested. During this 
time, the various committees adjust their differences on the basis 
of actual facts, so that finally, when the plan is announced, it will 
have received the acknowledged support of all the committees 
representing the conflicting interests. 

In contrast to the reorganizations before 1900, it may therefore 
be said that the contemporary practice is to lengthen out the 
period of preliminary investigation and adjustment, during which 
time no reorganization plan is published, and, so far as possible, 
to shorten the period of public discussion over the plan through a 
preliminary agreement on the part of all the influential interests 
to support the final plan as soon as it is published. Practically 
all the recent reorganizations have run along smoothly in an or 
derly manner to outward appearances. The Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific, the St. Louis and San Francisco, the Pere Marquett« 

all of them reorganizations involving a multitude of confiicting 
interests—were consummated without apparent external friction 
once a definite and final plan had been agreed to secretly by the 
various committees representing important securities. 

To secure this harmony of interests, working for the success of 
a common plan, is the most important and the most difficult step 


to which they invite the assent of the security holders.”"—E. S. Meade, “The 
Reorganization of Railroads,” Am. Acad., vol 210 (1901), p. 210. This asser- 
tion has now little significance, even if it had twenty years ago. The tendency 
is for the receivers to concern themselves but little with the preparation of 
the plan, as courts are insisting that their receivers remain absolutely neutral 
in all questions likely to cause controversy among the various security holders. 

55 For example, there were no less than seventeen separate plans advanced 
in connection with the three reorganizations of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad reorganization of 1882-6 plans; reorganization of 1886-7 plans; re 
organization of 1895-6 plans. An illuminating survey of the almost hopeless 
confusion of conflicting committees and conflicting plans in an old reorganiza 
tion is given in Daggett’s two chapters covering the three reorganizations of 
the Reading.—Railroad Reorganizations. 
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reorganization, and on paying their assessment, if any is called 
for, receive their allotted securities in the new corporation. Those 
who do not care to accept the terms of the reorganization are 
allowed to withdraw the securities originally deposited,”* usually 
on the payment of a small fee to cover the expenses of the com- 
mittee. If, as is probably the case, a very large proportion of 
the security holders consent to the conditions, the reorganization 
committee declares the plan operative, and the reorganization is 
finished except for the legal formalities.°° 

These legal formalities are, however, often very perplexing, and 
depend largely on the attitude of the old security holders. If prac- 
tically all the security holders accept the plan, surrendering their 
old stocks and bonds, then no pressure upon a recalcitrant minority 
need be exerted. There need be no judicial sale of the old corpo- 
ration’s property, and no surrender of its charter. This was what 
happened in the great reorganization of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad in 1899. But a complete adjustment with all the claim- 
ants and security holders is usually impossible. Some persons will 
feel themselves aggrieved in any plan of reorganization, and there 
are always strikers—to be discussed presently—who will seek to 
impede the progress and try to create for themselves a nuisance 
value, in hopes that the reorganization managers will buy them 
off at some fictitious price. To carry out the obvious will of the 
great majority of assenting claimants and security holders, the re- 
organization must be forced through and the dissenting minority 
and obstructionists settled with in a just and open manner fully 
approved by the court.°° This is accomplished by the judicial sale 
out the “plan,” the rights of the assenting security holders, and a detailed 
account of the machinery by which the reorganization will be consummated. 
P. D. Cravath writes an illuminating defense of the inordinate length of the 
modern reorganization agreement.—Some Legal Phases, etc., p. 176. 

58 Colonial Trust Co. v. Wallace, 183 Fed. 897 (1910). 

59 Ordinarily finished. By declaring the plan operative, the various contracts 
of security holders, syndicate subscribers, and debt claimants become binding. 
But, the plan may be subsequently modified—providing always that the modi- 
fications are acceptable to the contracting parties—and it may even be set 
aside entirely and a new plan adopted. Generally speaking, however, when the 
plan has been declared operative, it indicates that the main adjustments have 
been accomplished and only the loose ends remain unfinished. These may re- 
quire considerable time, as the wheels of equity procedure move slowly, but 
to all outward intents and purposes the reorganization has been consummated. 

60 The court, by approving of the conditions of the judicial sale, may in- 
directly force the dissenting minority to accept the plan of reorganization 
approved by the assent of an overwhelming majority. But the court cannot 
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The next step is the “decree” of sale, according to which the 
- court preserves the outward form of the fiction of a foreclosure 
sale.” Owing to the fact that the foreclosure of the property of 
a great railroad corporation requires far more capital than a 
single man or group of men can command, the court recognizes 
that there will be no competition at the foreclosure sale of the 
property. In order te prevent the various parties who have agreed 
among themselves upon a workable plan of reorganization from 
conspiring together to purchase the property for little, and thus 
defeat the just claims of other creditors who have not pooled their 


interests, the court ordinarily fixes a minimum or “upset” price.” 
It is the amount which the receivers must realize from the property 
in order that the court shall confirm the sale. It amounts, prac- 
tically, to the determination by the court of the price at which 
the reorganization committee may acquire the property of the old 
corporation at a public sale, and indirectly to the conditions 
according to which the committee must settle with the creditors 
who have not consented to its plan. There is, theoretically at 
least, a chance that other persons may care to pay more for the 
property than the reorganization committee,” and the general 
creditors not embraced in the committee’s plan should be given— 
, theoretically at least—an opportunity to bid in the property in 
satisfaction of their own liens. Moreover, the public sale preserves 

the form of legal procedure required in the foreclosure of a mort- 

gage on a plot of land. But it is a foregone conclusion that the 

only bidder will be a representative of the reorganization com- 

mittee, and his bid will represent a few dollars more than the 

court’s upset price.” Accordingly, in recent practice, many 
courts,’ to save the expense and notoriety connected with a public 

sale, authorize the receivers to give notice that they propose to 

66 For details, see Some Legal Phases, etc., p. 139. 

67 Cravath, ibid., p. 202. 

68 Very seldom indeed is this chance realized. Cleveland and Powell cite the 
interesting example of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Railroad, which was bid in 
by the Atlantic Coast Line interests in opposition to the plan of the reorgan- 

. ization committee acting for the Seaboard Air Line Railway.—Chronicle, vol. 
67, p. 1355. 

69 As very succinctly stated by Byrne: “The railroad company is an empty 
shell; its bondholders, creditors and stockholders are going to be the purchasers 
and to be, with such people as agree with them to put fresh money into the 
property, the bondholders and stockholders of the new company which is to 
own the road after foreclosure sale.”—Some Legal Phases, etc., p. 142. 

70 Particularly those of New Jersey. 
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are of two groups. There are the general creditors of the corpo- 
ration, who have furnished it with labor and material before the 
failure and who, being relatively few in number, have neither 
organized nor otherwise intervened in the proceedings. They can- 
not be neglected, and provision is made that their claims may be 
paid entirely or partially out of the money subscribed at the time 
of the reorganization. In case they are not satisfied with the ad- 
justment accorded them, one or more may begin legal proceedings 
to set aside the foreclosure sale or otherwise hinder the course of 
the reorganization. The legal standing of these general creditors 
is by no means clearly defined, but the leading Kansas City South- 
ern case seems to countenance the theory that they may be ignored 
if the railroad property is worth less than the mortgage debt, but 
must be included in the reorganization if the property is worth 
more.” 
The other class of strikers are the security holders who object 
In one notable case a general creditor was able, through a noteworthy 
decision of the Supreme Court to annul the work of the reorganization com- 
mittee merely because an agreement had been reached—as is always the case— 
between the stockholders and the bondholders. The court seemed to assume 
that sucli an agreement looking toward the foreclosure of the corporate 
property by the stockholders and bondholders, no matter under what conditions, 
was likely to work harm to the excluded general creditor, because he is ordin- 
arily not strong enough to defend himself against the combination of security 
holders. This was the famous Monon case.—Louisville Trust Company v. 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Ry. Co., 174 U. S. 674 (1899). It has 
latterly been strengthened by the now equally famous Northern Pacific or 
Boyd case, in which the court allowed an unsettled judgment against the old 
Northern Pacific Railroad to be levied against the new, reorganized Northern 
Pacific Railway, on the ground that the reorganization plan made no provision 
for the unsecured creditors, although it permitted the old stockholders to retain 
an interest in the new railway company by the exchange of old shares for new.— 
Nor. Pac, Rd. Co. v. Boyd, 228 U. S. 482 (1913). “Any device,” said the pre- 
vailing opinion of the Supreme Court, “whether by private contract or judicial 
sale under consent decree, whereby the stockholders were preferred before 
the creditor, was invalid” (504). For comprehensive account of the Boyd 
case, see Cravath, Some Legal Phases, etc., p. 191. On the other hand, a long 
series of legal decisions, based on the theory that the general creditors have 
the privilege of combining together and buying in the property, the same 
privileges possessed by other creditors, has given legal support to the machinery 
of reorganization and the final settlement with them on the basis of the 
arbitrary upset price determined by the court. For instance, in an opinion 
delivered by the Supreme Court soon after the Monon case, the legality of a 
sale of property to the reorganization committee was upheld even though the 
committee had promised to give the old stockholders an interest in the new 
corporation. The only question was this—Was the property worth more than 
the mortgage bonds? If it was, then the general creditor had an interest in 
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and such is the impatience of business men, such the possible delays 
in litigation, and such the expenses of a prolonged receivership, 
that “strikers” eve ordinarily bought off. This practice only 
aggravates the evil. One man in particular has obtained an un- 
enviable reputation by his numerous exploits. The fact remains 
that, in spite of questions of ultimate justice, in a field where 
justice is necessarily tempered by expediency, the effort of a few 
to exact onerous terms from a majority by using or threatening 
to use the courts for purposes of delay, can hardly justify itself, 
whatsoever the plea.“ 


As soon as the various conflicting interests are adjusted—in the 
7 majority of cases even before final settlements are reached—the 
reorganization committee causes a new corporation to be formed. 
The same name is retained, except that railroad is changed to rail- 
way, or company to corporation.’® In due course of time, the 
assets bought at the receivers’ sale are transferred to the new 
corporation.’ The reorganization is completed. 
Artuur S. Dewine. 


The late Adrian H. Joline put the matter well when he said: “I confess 
that I have a most profound contempt for most of these “bona fide holders” 
who try to block reorganizations; usually I could name two or three men who 
are responsible for these blackmailing enterprises. . . . I speak of this, because 
I want to impress upon you that almost all the outcry against reorganization 
methods comes from people who are only insincere, selfish speculators, without 
any genuine interest in the business, hanging on the outskirts of these enter- 
prises in the hope of picking up some fragments.”—Lectures, p. 86. 

76 This is the commonest subterfuge. It is worked back and forth. First 
there was the St. Louis and San Francisco Railway. It became the Railroad, 
through reorganization, in 1896, and again the Railway in 1916. Infrequently 
there is a slight transposition in the title itself, as when the Battle Creek 
ind Bay City Railway became the Bay City and Battle Creek Railway after 
a reorganization in 1889. 

The Memphis and Little Rock Railroad was sold at foreclosure sale and 
became the Railway. This was foreclosed a second time and became the 
Little Rock and Memphis Railroad. It was foreclosed a third time and 
became the Railway.--Adm. Law Rer., vol. 30, p. 161; 20 Fed. 260. 

77 The strict law is that the acquiring company is in no wise liable for debts 
or other obligation created by the receiver while managing the corporation.— 
Godfrey v. Ohio and M. Ry. Co., 116 Ind, 30 (1888); Davis v. Duncan, 19 Fed. 
477 (1884); also 67 Fed. 456 (1895); 71 Fed. 636 (1895); and 83 Tex. 286 
(1892). But where the receiver has improved the property and returns it 
to the stockholders more valuable than when he received it, the court, in con- 
firming the restitution, may require that the corporation assume the liabilities 
incurred by the receiver.—Balt, R.R. Co. v. Buris, 111 Fed. 882. 
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tances—the wage-earners turning over to capital and enterprise 
a fund of net gain equal in volume to whatever should be the fiscal 
outlays in financing the war—the situation would be summed up 
in one war cost and one war profit, both at the charge of labor. 

But Mill’s analysis pointed to the conclusion that under no 
credibly possible war conditions was there hope of entire escape 
from fiscal wrong to the laborers. On them inevitably the war 
process must impose extreme and unmerited and disproportionate 
hardships. The best that could be hoped was that the lending 
class would lend out of their restricted expenditures—oblivious of 
the fact that this would amount merely to a gratuitous philan- 
thropy on their part; better far to lend out of their wage capital 
ind recoup themselves at the expense of labor. And forthwith it 
followed that the sole significance of bonds in place of tax receipts 
was to subject the laborers to the further iniquity of affording a 
corresponding net gain to the people that were best able to pay 
but that had actually escaped all payment. But the faults were 
inherent in the inexorable opaque and impersonal sweep of the 
war process. Mill, so far as I am aware, never anywhere drew 
the necessary conclusion—the condemnation of war loans, the cor- 
relative preference for taxes. War was merely a bad business 
any way- 


Mill’s intuitive sense of fact was, however, a securer guide than 
his devices of technical analysis. Despite the defects of the wage- 
fund doctrine as apparatus of inquiry, he arrived at certain very 
significant conclusions. His thesis that the laboring classes may 
come near to paying twice for a war that has cost only once, I 
take to announce not only a theoretical possibility under assumed 
conditions but the inevitable outcome of conditions that are both 
probable and actual. 

It is possible, it is indeed almost inevitable, that war imposes 
losses greatly in excess of anything that the fiscal costs, as rep- 
resented in taxes or bonds, may report or indicate. But a large 
degree of unemployment in war time or in any other time through 
the inadequacy of capital funds is not easily credible. Reductions 
in output are, however, possible through lack of capital—capital 
not in the sense of operating funds but only of equipment goods. 
War must cut into product in the degree that it seriously inter- 
feres with the forthcoming or the upkeep of capital goods. This 
loss, to be sure, is not a tax; rather is it a reduction in the ability 
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Even so, the direct contributions of accrued wealth to present 
war consumption are relatively meager. But the contributions of 
future production are more than meager; they occur not at all. 
War consumption has no future tense. And still there is a sense 
in which the burden can be shifted. The people who bear the 
burden now may be indemnified later at the cost of other people. 
Such is, in fact, the sole significance of bonds. This contract for 
later reimbursement finds its occasion in the necessity that present 
wars provide themselves with present goods and services; only so 
far can there be present guns or ammunition for battle, or food, 
or equipment for maintaining the armies. Sir Thomas Browne's 
pronouncement that “he had caught a great cold had he no other 
clothes to wear than the skin of a bear not yet killed,” goes to 
the heart of this aspect of the war problem. The enemy cannot 
be done to defeat or death by future shells discharged from cannon 
yet to be molded and propelled by powder not yet produced. Only 
phantom men can wage war with phantom arms or be nourished 
on future bread. That which, according to the old riddle, is food 
for dead men and death to living men was accurately unriddled as 
“nothing”—an ultimate truth for the finances of war. But by 
borrowing abroad one nation may meet its present needs out of 
foreign incomes of current product, on terms of the undertaking 
that out of its own later income of products it will make good the 
loan of present products from abroad. But this is merely to 
redistribute the present burden, on terms of a derivative and off- 
setting redistribution of future incomes. The future does not pro- 
vide for the war; future producers merely indemnify the present 
providers. The goods that now go into war will mean a later dis 
tribution of goods that will not go into war—and cannot, the war 
being past. 

America, however, in the recent war, having no second America 
to borrow from, being still, even after its entrance into the war, a 
great lender to foreign belligerents, had to find at home its pres- 
ent supply of war goods and war services. In the aggregate, then, 
America had to do more than merely follow the rule of pay-as- 
you-go. But still it was possible that certain individuals out of 
the total citizenship should bear the burdens. The necessary 
transfers of purchasing power out of individual incomes 
over to the government account for government expenditures, 
might either be made voluntary, under the inducement of an of- 
fered interest-bearing contract, or be made coercive in terms of 
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may have more civil goods. War bonds impose profound modifi- 
cations upon the distributive institutions of the future time. 


So far, then, the issue between bonds and taxes is merely on 
of equity. Do bonds in their ultimate distribution of sacrifices 
apportion fairly the burdens of war? The test is in what would 
be a proper distribution of the costs of war, if war were paid for 
in current rather than in postponed taxation. If, then, bonds are 
issued, they should finally be discharged through taxation of pre- 
cisely the same class incidence as should fairly attach to present 
taxes. If consumption taxes during war would provide the proper 
incidence of burdens, the bonds may properly be retired by simi 
lar fiscal devices. If, however, the correct basis of apportionment 
is income, under either proportional or progressive rates, this 
must also be the correct principle for the taxation that later must 
meet the interest charges on the bonds and finally provide for 
their discharge. 

But under this program of ultimate settlement there could be 
neither class pressure nor class advantage with bond issues. The 
equities would refer merely to the well-to-do in their relations to 
one another. And in the final settlement the bonds would leave 
the case exactly as taxes would have left it—the bonds, however, 
making room for inter-individual preferences with respect to earl- 
ier or later final contributions. 

So far, therefore, assuming both a present and a future revenu 
system consistently fair in the apportionment of burdens, there 
would seem to be small advantage and even smaller disadvantage 
in the choice between bonds and taxes. But this assumption im 
plies not merely the improbable or the incredible with regard to 
future tax collections, but also both the incredible and the im 
possible with regard to the necessary current sacrifices. No great 
war of even the American sort in the war that is closing, to say 
nothing of that of the English and the French, can be supported 
under a distribution of burdens cthically tolerable in time of 
peace. If a great war is to go on, the burden of it has to be 
drastically severe on the poor as well as on the rich. Whatever 
the fiscal forms of collection, a high rate of charge must trench 
upon even the relatively meager incomes. Only when the masses 
contribute, and contribute greatly, can the fiscal return be con- 
siderable. 


Assume, for example, the pre-war level of prices; a national 
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Somehow, therefore, the masses of citizens must and do con- 
tribute to a great war. When the average income for civil con- 
sumption falls by two fifths, the incomes of the masses must fall. 
Real wages in the average must suffer relatively to product, pre- 
cisely because two fifths of the national product is being diverted 
from civil consumption. The average income must suffer quanti- 
tatively also, unless it be true that the efficiency of civil produc- 
tion is so speeded up as to offset not only all the displacement of 
men and of capital and of civil production, but also whatever de- 
gree of rapid consumption is peculiar to the new war activities— 
shipping, coal, oil, munitions, ammunition, motor cars, strategic 
railroads, warehouses—and finally also the amount by which the 
consumption of food and apparel is exceptionally large. That 
the per capita expenditure in civil consumption declines relatively 
to the per capita product, rests in the mathematical necessities of 
the case. And that the per capita civil consumption must decline 
in quantitative command of goods is practically clear. Out of 
short crops an unusually large amount was exported. Iron was 
scant for civil consumption, also leather, fuel, woolens, and per- 
haps especially, cotton. This scarcity was indeed established by 
the very fact that old things were made to do duty in place of 
new, purchases being deferred in countless lines. This restriction 
of consumption, and measurably also of new construction, was the 
means by which ultimately the sacrifices of war were borne. There 
is little evidence that the per diem output of labor was appre 
ciably increased, a very considerable body of evidence to the con- 
trary. There has been much deliberate waste of time in a wide 
range of industries. And the very fact of a widespread redistri- 
bution of laborers into novel occupations involves the cancella- 
tion of much specialized skill. The new economic activities of 
women counted for disappointingly and shamefully small results in 
the total. Whatever, therefore, the technical form of payment, 
the income of laborers had to suffer. The actual rate approached 
the charge upon the most princely of American incomes; the gen- 
eral rise of prices has far outstripped the general rise of wages. 
In this lag of real wages was the laborers’ contribution. There is 
slight prospect of such rates in future income taxes for the re- 
tirement of the war bonds as shall offset the abnormal appor- 
tionment of burdens under the present methods. More probable 
is it that the future taxes will be more distinctly regressive, rela- 
tively to paying capacity, than are the present methods, 
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my maintenance of him and shall be so much the richer by my 
bonds—bonds that, by some necromancy or financial mystery, I 
hold against him instead of his holding them against me. 

No? But this is precisely what inflation finance means. All 
the while the argument must, of course, be taken to apply solely 
to that share of the war revenues that is obtained through bonds. 
Assume also—as may be actual—that the volume of bonds is not 
greater than the war profits; and assume also—for clarity, sinc« 
classwise it does not matter—that all the subscriptions to bonds 
are paid for out of war profits. The causes of the inflation, as it 
actually occurs, and the mechanism of the process in its ordinary 
actual working, are best omitted from present consideration; they 
complicate the analysis without further essential bearing on the 
argument. If, then, we assume an inflation as already well under 
way, a situation will be presented illustrating Mill’s pessimistic 
foreboding at its extreme limit. 

Inevitably in inflation periods employers’ margins widen. 
This means that real wages fall. They may rise in terms of money 
inits, but the money is weazening out in terms of exchange 
power. The currency unit is getting cheap because currency 
units are getting plenty. Money wages are derivative from the 
prices of products. When prices rise money wages will therefore 
shortly set toward rise as the result of employers’ compcti 
tions. But costs lag behind prices, wages among the rest. This 
lag in money costs is the explanation of the increasing margins 
of money profits. Profits are increasing at the expense of wages. 
When prices are rising, employers compete against one another in 
order to get the advantage of these widening margins of gain that 
the selling prices offer. This competition pushes money wages 
up. With time enough, if general prices stop rising, this com- 
petitive bidding up of money wages will finally cancel exceptional 
margins; wages will catch up with prices and profits. 

But during this period of readjustment real wages suffer. In 
terms not of money units but of what the money units will buy 
the wages go not up but down. This is only another way of say- 
ing that wages lag behind prices, another way of saying also that 
profits are more generous. It is not, to be sure, impossible that 
during the inflation years there may be certain wage advances 
that are real; but in general they are not so. If, indeed, the ad- 
vances were real and general, the profits so far could not be actual. 
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profits that wages were restricted, the prices rising faster than 
the money wages. From the employer’s viewpoint, this meant 
that the things he had to sell rose faster than the wages he had to 
pay. This increasing spread between costs and selling prices 
constituted profits. Viewed from the laborer’s angle, this meant 
declining real wages. Half understanding and wholly patriotic 
the wage-earner submitted. 

But, understanding better, he could hardly have done less. In 
the absence of increased charges through excises and customs, 
this was his way of bearing war burdens. It was his tax. Some- 
thing of this sort, by this device or by another, there had to be. 
Only, therefore, when viewed in its relation to a total need and in 
comparison with the burdens that other tax-paying ability was 
bearing, could any issue of justice remain with reference to the 
stay-at-home laborers. But were other incomes subjected to their 
relatively due burdens? I think not. But different interpreta- 
tions of the statistical facts and different readings of the precepts 


of justice in taxation, may leave differences of opinion possible. 


But what about the profits and the taxes on them—directly as 
technical profits taxes or indirectly as income taxes? Precisely 
here is the crux of the problem, precisely here the practical sig- 
nificance of the business-as-usual plea. The profit makers were 
the government collectors of a contribution from labor that in 
this or in some other form was imperative and inevitable. The 
laborers were paying—as Mill had inferred, though deducing it 
from an untenable analysis—but were paying in terms of em- 
ployers’ margins, the wage lag a contribution to profits, at the 
same time with a reduction in real wages and a restricted spend- 
ing power, 

But what were the collectors doing with the collections? With 
good profits they could buy many bonds. Not paying taxes with 
their profits, buying bonds was the most patriotic thing they could 
do. Their preference was for receiving interest-bearing promises, 
rather than non-interest-bearing tax acquittances. In the main, 
their purchases of bonds were taken as an acceptable settlement 
with the fisc. Mill’s prophetic foreboding that labor, having 
paid once for the war, must now pay a second time to those lend- 
ing for the war, was in the fatal way of fulfilment. The bonds 
that had been purchased out of the margins contributed by labor 
were now a valid obligation against the laborer as taxpayer. 
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PRICE FIXING IN A COMPETITIVE INDUSTRY: 
A PIONEER CASE’ 


In the field of public utility valuation and rate regulation, 
both precedent and literature are abundant. Such is not th« 
case with regard to valuation and prices in the field of the 
ordinary “industrial” corporations. That a United States 
Circuit Court should have passed on the question of a fair and 
just maximum price for a commodity produced by competing in- 
dustrial corporations is, therefore, of considerable interest; and 
the fact that the action was not taken by the price fixing com- 
mittee or any other body exercising war powers, heightens 
the significance of the case for the economic student of normal 
industrial life. The circumstances are as follows: 

In 1916 the Federal Trade Commission conducted an investiga- 
tion of the news print paper manufacturing industry. As one re- 
sult of that investigation, the commission was convinced of the de- 
sirability of establishing reasonable and stable prices for news print 
paper, and endeavored to arrange for such prices by agreement 
with the manufacturers. While negotiations looking toward vol- 
untary coéperation were under way, however, the Federal Grand 
Jury for the Second District of New York brought indictments 
against several leading manufacturers, whereupon negotiations 
with the commission were broken off (May, 1917). What took 
place thereafter is not known to the writer; but on November 26, 
1917, the Attorney General of the United States entered into an 
agreement with the manufacturers, which provided for the price 
fixing here to be described. It appears that by agreement several of 
the indicted parties entered pleas of nolo contendere and paid fines. 
According to the agreement between the Attorney General of the 
United States, as trustee, and certain persons and corporations 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of news print paper, the 
Federal Trade Commission was to fix the maximum prices and 
terms of sale of the output of the news print paper of ten com- 
panies. Such prices and terms of sale were to apply on purchases 
in the United States for the duration of the war and three months 
thereafter. 

Accordingly all parties in interest were invited to lay before 

1The writer does not intend by anything which follows to argue for price 


fixing, but merely to throw light on what has been and may be done if prices 
are fixed. 
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2, As to cost, the chief contentions of the manufacturers appear 
to be: (a) that they prefer not to have their woodlands included 
s a part of their investments, but to charge the quantity of wood 
used in the manufacture of news print paper into their expense 
.ccounts ; and that such charges to expense should be at the market 
value of wood, rather than at cost to the manufacturer; (b) they 
criticize the commission for basing its findings upon the costs 
is ascertained for the early months of 1918, without making 
ulowances for increases in costs occurring between that period 
ind the date when the prices were to take effect, and they 
contend especially for an increase of 35 per cent in the cost of 
wood, as that item was taken into the commission’s findings; (c) 
they protest against basing the price upon an average cost, con- 
tending apparently that the highest cost should be taken as a 
3. Perhaps the chief contentions of the manufacturers con- 
crned the investment figure. (a) In the first place, they accepted 
the cost of reproduction basis, and emphasized the cost of two 
particular mills which had been built, in part at least, since the 
war. The figures for these mills they supplemented by recent 
ippraisals of the other mills concerned. (b) In the second place, 
they claimed a large allowance for “going value,” advancing testi- 
iony of experts to the effect that “going value should be allowed, 
ind should be determined by taking approximately 17 per cent 
of the value of “tangibles” (plant, equipment, etc.). (c) Finally 
the manufacturers made claims for a large percentage of return 
upon investment, their figure being from 18 to 20 per cent. Such 
claims it will be noted were not based upon decisions in public 
utility cases, nor even upon returns which the news print paper 
manufacturers had been getting in the past, but rather upon 
testimony of “experts,” as to what they ought to get, and upon 
general reasoning concerning the risks of the industry. The fig 
ures claimed by the manufacturers for reasonable valuation per 
daily ton of capacity were: 
News print paper plant and water power development... $27,500 
12,000 


On their part, the newspaper publishers also submitted a brief, 
the salient features of which were the following: 
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would make a margin of $18 per ton, while during the past twenty 
years it had actually earned on the average not over $3 per ton. 
On the basis of the price fixed by the commission, the publishers 
claimed that this company would make $10, which appeared to 
them to be very liberal treatment. 

On September 25, 1918, the United States Circuit Court for 
the Second District, acting as arbitrator, handed down its findings 
and conclusions in the matter of the selling price of news print 
paper and terms of contract for the sale thereof. It is deeply 
to be regretted that the court did not make public a more fully 
reasoned opinion, setting forth in greater detail the bases for their 
findings. Nevertheless, a careful examination of the findings re- 
veals points of no little interest. The chief of these appear to be: 

1. “The principles applied by courts of authority in regulating 
rates for public utilities, should be followed in this proceeding as 
nearly as possible.” Although the closing words of this dictum 
might be called “weasel words,” it seems that the court was influ- 
enced by the claims of the manufacturers in this matter, and 
tended to overlook the distinction which undoubtedly exists be 
tween the competing manufacturers of news print paper and a 
municipal street railway or gas plant. 

2. The court decides that the capital investment is equal the 
“present value” of the property actually used in paper produc- 
tion; and that “present value” is equivalent to “fair present value, 
as depreciated and at pre-war prices.” 

3. “Going value” is allowed by the court as a part of the neces- 
sary investment, but instead of allowing the percentage claimed 
by the manufacturers, the court takes 10 per cent of the tangibles 
in determining its amount. 

4. Apparently the contention of the manufacturers that stump- 
age be taken into cost at market value is accepted by the court. 

5. The court takes an average as the basis for its decision, both 
as to cost and as to investment. 

6. In the judgment of the court, it is not necessary that the 
maximum price should be sufficient to allow a profit to those com- 
panies which are operating under abnormally difficult conditions. 

7. It is decided that a fair maximum return on the capital in- 
vested in a business having the hazards which characterize the 
news print paper manufacturing industry is 15 per cent per an- 
num. 

The result of applying the foregoing principles is that the 
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4. The principle of an average investment required for a 
reasonably efficient plant appears to be firmly established. 

5. It is noteworthy that, in spite of strong arguments to the 
contrary, the court in this case includes “going value” in invest- 
ment. 

6. The tendency appears to be towards taking “‘present value” 
as the basis for determining investment. This it will be observed 
is proceeding as though all valuation cases, even though the pur- 
pose is only rate regulation, involved condemnation or sale. The 
inclusion of going value in the investment is a corollary of this 
tendency. 

7. There will be a determination of the degree of hazard in 
each industry, and the rate of return to be allowed on investment 
will vary accordingly. 

8. Judicial reasoning in cases like that involved in the deter- 
mination of a fair price for news print paper is not yet clarified, 
and shows important inconsistencies and confusion of thought. 

To the writer’s mind, the chief criticisms of the findings of the 
court in this case are: (1) no consideration is given to the idea 
of marginal cost; (2) no clear distinction is made between cost 
and value; and (3) the difference between a public utility corpo- 
ration and an ordinary competitive business is not understood, 
These three points are worthy of further discussion. 

By failing to recognize a range of costs, and to determine the 
marginal cost, the court has been unable to follow a clear-cut and 
logical program. It has arrived at a result which appears to be 
fairly accurate, by a wrong way. ‘Taking improper items into its 
determination of investment and of cost, it has unconsciously en 
deavored to offset the excessive price which would have resulted, 
by adopting the average cost as a basis. The writer would sub- 
mit that, if prices are to be fixed, the only correct principle is to 
ascertain the range of actual costs determined according to strict- 
ly correct economic and accounting principles; and then to de- 
termine what the marginal cost is, according to the production 
which it is desired to secure. 

The confusion between the idea of cost and the idea of value 
appears both in the determination of cost and in the determination 
of investment. It is well illustrated by the inclusion of stumpage 
in cost at its market value. Obviously if the market value of logs 
is greater than the cost of producing the logs there is a profit 
included in such market value. Therefore, for a company which 
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In adopting the idea of “present value” as determining invest- 
ment, the court tends to cut away from original investment and 
again falls into confusion between value and cost. Cost of repro 
duction is largely relied upon as a basis for determining this so 
called present value; but the cost of reproduction as used is not 
ictual cost. On the one hand the court adds an allowance for 
“soing value” which does not represent investment at all; while 
on the other hand it includes “any investment by way of actual 
payment for power rights.” The result is a hodge-podge of 
items which gives neither the amount of money actually put into 
the business by the owners nor the market value of the business. 

The writer would briefly submit that the basis which should 
determine is the actual amount of the investment in the business, 
to the extent that the investment has been honestly and wisely 
made, and that such terms as goodwill and going value, unless 
actually paid for, should accordingly not be allowed. To defend 
this statement of the case in detail would obviously require too 
much space for present purposes. 

Finally, the court does not fully appreciate the significance of 
the public utility concept. In its second finding it says: “The 
principles applied by courts of authority in regulating rates for 
public utilities, should be allowed in this proceeding as nearly as 
possible.” In finding No. 11, however, it contends that drought 
and sabotage are “business accidents, which would not relieve them 
from the competition of more fortunate rivals in ordinary times,” 
and accordingly excludes the costs of certain companies from con- 
sideration. It is submitted that in a business in which there are 
numerous competitors, each subject to the ups and downs of com- 
petition, the principles applied in the valuation of public utilities 
cannot be used. A public utility, by its very nature, is a monopoly 
(a fact which is expressed in its possession of a franchise) and 
furnishes a product which has a special and vital essentiality to 
the people of the community served. These characteristics do 
not apply to the manufacture of news print paper. This product 
does not have to be used in connection with the plant. The busi- 
ness has been at times highly competitive, and is not naturally 
monopolistic. It might even be contended that the people could 
get along without news print paper for a long time: and cer- 
tainly a very much smaller quantity would answer all essential 
purposes. Each public utility concern is assumed to be so essen- 
tial to the community which it serves that its existence in its 
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THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN SYSTEM’ 
I 


Those who were familiar with the general provisions*® of th 
Federal Farm Loan act at the time of its passage were almost 
unanimous in the opinion that several years must elapse befor 
the machinery authorized by that measure could materially alter 
the land credit system to which the American farmer and the in 
vesting public had become accustomed. Unlike the Federal Rx 
serve act, which had been designed to bring about desirable r¢ 
forms in the commercial banking system with as little disturb 
ance to the banking institutions of the country as possible, th 
Federal Farm Loan act boldly set aside American traditions in 
the farm mortgage business and sought not only to establish a 
variety of entirely new land credit institutions but also to pre 
scribe new methods in the making of farm loans that would com 
pare favorably with European precedents. In spirit the act was 
revolutionary—its nuthors were convinced that American methods 
were not worth saving; and the machinery for which it provided 
was greatly complicated by the fact that it did not represent the 
ideas of any single group of reformers. One group had been 
strongly in favor of direct government loans, another of coéper 
ation, and still another of private enterprise as the basis of land 
credit reform. The necessity of reconciling these varied inter 
ests in a single measure could hardly be expected to make for a 
system that would be simple, easily administered, or immediatel) 
popular. 

The preliminary organization of the system required almost a 
year’s time. The first important task to be undertaken by the 
newly created Federal Farm Loan Board was the apportionment 
of the country into twelve districts and the establishment in each 
district of a federal land bank. The act had provided that thes« 
districts were to be apportioned “‘with due regard to the farm 
loan needs of the country,” and that no district should contain a 

1The writer is indebted to Mr. Herbert Quick of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board for most of the specific facts bearing on the progress of the system. 
Unless otherwise indicated, the statistical data in this article have been ob 
tained from that source. 

2 For a critical discussion of the provisions of this act, see article entitled 
“The Federal Farm Loan Act,” American Economic Review, vol. VI (De 
cember, 1916), pp. 770-789. 
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ind, in accord with the spirit of the act, to insure the complete 
mobility of capital seeking farm mortgage investment. 

The selection of the sites for the twelve federal land banks 
naturally followed the delimitation of the land bank districts. In 
the settlement of this problem, which was aggravated by the fact 
that over one hundred cities had presented their claims for selec- 
tion, it was felt that some preference should be shown to those 
cities where there was already an aroused interest in agriculture 
rather than to the great commercial centers. In district 1, for 
instance, the award was made to Springfield rather than to Bos- 
ton; and in district 11 to Berkeley rather than to San Francisco. 
In some cases it was possible to select a city which represented 
the approximate geographical center of the district; in others, to 
make the award to cities which, by a small margin, had failed in 
their efforts to gain commercial recognition from the Reserve 
Bank Organization Committee. This was notably true in districts 
2,5, and 7. But on the whole, the claims of the great commercial 
and distributing centers were unfavorably regarded. St. Louis 
was the only city having a federal reserve bank to be chosen as 
the site of a federal land bank. 

The organization of the land banks proceeded slowly. It was 
not until March 1, 1917, that the first charter was granted. 
Meanwhile, the board had been confronted with the task of choos- 
ing a registrar and five directors for each bank. In the selection 
of the directors it was inevitable that mistakes would be made, be- 
cause there was no way of knowing whether men experienced in 
the management of other financial undertakings could adapt them- 

selves to the work of entirely new institutions. In those dis- 
tricts where it was mathematically possible, the board attempted 
to give each state one representative on the directorate of the land 
bank in the hope that such representation would prove beneficial 
to the management. Moreover, if loans were refused in a par- 
ticular state, or if a low valuation were placed upon certain kinds 
of land, the residents of that state would have no grounds for 
complaining that they had not been properly represented. It 
subsequently appeared that some of the directors had miscon- 
ceived their duties, believing that their primary function was to 
serve the interests of their own state. In other cases there were 
personal differences which aroused a good deal of public comment. 
In two of the land banks there was a distinct iack of harmony in 
the management, and the board was obliged to make new selections. 
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sub ention of Congress to encourage the formation of borrowers’ 
the issociations, but the way was left open to utilize, if necessary, 
ions | come of the institutions already in existence. 
and | The lending activities of the federal land banks necessarily 
uch waited upon the formation of national farm loan associations. 
bili Here again the organization process was slow. In addition to the 
OTS natural difficulties that have always attended the formation of 
les- codperative associations among farmers accustomed to a highly 
n individualistic régime, there were technical difficulties to be over- 
sin | come—difficulties growing out of the administration of a land 
rer credit system which had no American precedent, Scant attention 
5 te was given by the board to ways and means of overcoming the first 
at difficulty, except to point out the value and magic of coéperation. 
rip Inasmuch as the act had virtually proclaimed the necessity of or- 
had | ganizing farm loan associations before loans could be granted, 
ub- | the board fell to the task of educating the farmer to an under- 
rtal standing of the proper method of organization, the advantages of 
pon long-term loans repayable by amortization, and the economy of 
; converting old mortgages into new ones bearing a lower rate of 
interest. The campaign of education was conducted through the 
public press, popular magazines, agricultural journals, the De- 
of partment of Agriculture, and the publications of the Farm Loan 
di Bureau. 
— The second set of difficulties required the closest attention of 
: he the board, Owing to the indefinite character of many of the pro 
ons visions in the act, and the broad discretionary powers conferred 
hin | upon the board, there were numerous perplexing questions to be 
had settled with reference to the most desirable size of an association 
said the number of members, the amount of loans, and the extent of 
_ territory covered; the compensation to be allowed the secretary- 
= treasurer and the members of the local loan committee; the charges 
a for appraisal and the determination of title. In addition, there 
wii were questions as to what borrowers were eligible, the purposes 
a for which loans might be made, the kind of land which might be 
accepted as security, and the valuation that should be placed 
5 as upon certain classes of land. Among other things the board ruled 
} that an actual farmer is one who conducts the farm and directs 
: )) its entire operation, with or without hired labor, “but that he need 
necessarily reside upon the farm mortgaged”; that “equip- 
| RR ment” (one of the purposes for which loans were authorized) in- 
» cludes the “improvements needed in the conduct of a farm to 
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Loans from organization to Nov, 1, 1918 
Loans Sy 
closed to | 2,5 
District Nov. 30, 
1917 
os fors Approved Closed 
< 
1. Springfield 55 $708,455 111 $9,593,194 $7,111,195 $5,482,875 
2, Baltimor« 77 1,599,900 129 9,545,672 7,591,865 5,441,950 
3. Columbia 157 918,345 318 22,254,446 11,553,654 6,932,820 
4. Louisville 194 1,782,300 265 19,713,829 13,962,100 8,897,900 
5. New Orleans 168 1,634,335 304 23,032,448 14,312,925 10,043,615 
6. St. Louis 140 1,254,470 319 15,879,095 12,947,840 9,455,077 
7. St. Paul 126 4,418,100 116 33,163,700 22,950,350 19,773,300 
8. Omaha ...... 79 1,787,490 265 25,197,870 20,767,740 15,642,740 
9, Wichita 344 7,390,900 381 21,644,651 17,349,500 15,017,600 
10. Houston 153 1,145,345 275 26,718,019 26,366,135 12,528,379 
11. Berkeley 87 1,818,400 154 13,401,306 10,558,000 8,502,000 
Spokane 259 5,366,615 421 45,251,882 29,225,120 21,659,900 
1,839 | $29,824,655 | 3,358 | $265,396,112| $194,696,424 | $139,378,156 


Does not include charters cancelled. Of these there have been sixty-nine, forty- 
six in the Wichita district alone. 
s Does not include cancelled and rejected applications, 

In view of the difficulties attending the formation of national 
farm loan associations, the system has made remarkable progress. 
During the month of October, 1918, loans to the amount of $7,- 
580,736 were made to 3,075 farmers, and this represents approxi- 
mately the monthly progress of the system thus far. On Novem- 
ber 1 there were 3,358 associations in operation; 61,174 individual 

in the aggregate to $139,378,156 had been made 
While to this 


complishments may seem disappointing—when account is taken of 


loans amounting 


on land mortgage security. some record of ac- 
the total amount of m rtgage indebtedness in the United States, 
the period of time during which the system has been in operation, 
and the public enthusiasm which the new legislation aroused—it 
must be noted that the work of organizing farm loan associations 
has only begun, that those already in existence may be expected 
to add materially to the number of their members, and that in 
spite of numerous obstacles yet to be overcome the present rate 
of progress is likely to continue. 

It now seems clear, however, that the act provided for mor¢ 
land bank districts than were needed or desirable. Ten districts 
Districts 1 
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nized the difficulties that would attend the organization and man- 
agement of farm loan associations, gave their undivided support 
to the measure on the ground that the section providing for the 
appointment of agents was, after all, the most promising feature 
of the new legislation; that whether or no other sources of credit 
materialized, land bank agents might be depended upon to fulfil 
the purpose for which the new system was established. 

The small use which has been made of these lending agencies 
thus far is due to a combination of causes. In the first place, there 
were administrative difficulties growing out of the law itself. The 
borrower was required to contribute 5 per cent of the amount of 
his loan to the stock of a federal land bank, and the commission 
paid by the land bank to an agent was to be deducted from divi 
dends on the borrower’s stock. Since the largest annual com- 
mission allowed by the law to an agent was one-half per cent of 
the unpaid principal of a loan, and dividends are not being paid 
on land bank stock, it is difficult to understand how this section can 
be construed so as to permit of its administration. Even if the 
land banks were paying dividends of 8 per cent—and that seems 
to be beyond all range of possibility—how could the commission 
charge on a $1,000 loan be deducted? It is conceivable, of course, 
that a land bank might not be willing to pay the maximum com 
inission, but would banks and mortgage companies serving as 
agents be willing to endorse the loans they make for an annual 
commission of less than one-half per cent? At present there is a 
margin of only one-half per cent between the borrower's rate of 
interest and the rate paid on federal farm loan bonds; and if a 
land bank were to pay the maximum commission charge, it would 
be lending the proceeds of its bond sales at a decided loss. 

In view of these difficulties and of the further fact that agents 
may make loans only so long as the district in which they operate 
is inadequately served by farm loan associations, there is really no 
incentive for banks and mortgage companies to serve in the ca- 
pacity of agents, nor can their service be anything but a source 
of annoyance to the administrators of the law. These defects in 
the act are clearly recognized by the members of the board when 
they “deem it unlikely that general use will be made or can be 
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made of the section in its present form.” 
Quite another set of problems confronted the board when the 
land banks were called upon to make loans. Chief among these 
9 First Annual Report, p. 24. 
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tured the banks would be unable to meet their obligations because 
of the unpaid principal on their loans. But such criticism could 
scarcely be made in good faith by any one familiar with the activi 
ties of foreign rural credit associations. It is no violation of 
sound land credit principles to make loans for one term of years 
and to issue bonds for another so long as the volume of outstand 
ing bonds does not exceed the unpaid principal of the loans. Cer- 
tainly in the present case there was ample justification for the 
board’s policy. If, at the outset, it was expedient to fix a low rat 
of interest on loans, it was also desirable that the yearly charge 
for amortization be small. Otherwise it might not have seemed 
ulvantageous to borrowers in the older agricultural sections, 
where the yearly cost of borrowing is already low, to fall in line 
with the spirit of the new system and organize associations. From 
thi point of view of the investor the short-term bond was prefer 
able to a bond maturing in thirty-six years because of the novel 
haracter of the investment. And on the administrative side there 
was the hope that most of the 414 per cent bonds might be called 
in before maturity and converted into 4 or 314 per cent bonds. 
Finally, if the unexpected should occur, and a large number of 
borrowers allowed their loans to run until maturity, the unpaid 
portion of their principal at the end of twenty years would still 
be available as security for new bonds, bearing a lower rate of 
interest, from the proceeds of which all obligations could bé 
promptly met. 

The entrance of the United States into the European conflict 
greatly affected the board’s policy as to interest rates on bonds 
and mortgages. Between the first and second Liberty Loan is- 
sues, no difficulty was experienced in marketing nearly $30,000,000 
of farm loan bonds at a premium. But the absorption by the 
government of nearly six billion dollars of capital within a period 
of six months and the rapid rise in interest rates, made it evi- 
dent that even with a reduction in the premium on farm loan 
bonds they could not be marketed either in the amount or with 
the promptness that the farm loan situation required. For, in 
addition to the consideration that the normal farm loan needs of 
the country must be supplied, there was the fact that war prices 

11See especially the criticism by Myron T. Herrick in Journal of the 
American Bankers Association, vol. X (March, 1918), pp. 641-643. also of R. 
Ingalls, Congressional Record, vol. 56 (April 6, 1918), pp, 5127-5131, 
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Springfield 


Baltimore ... 


Columbia 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Omaha 
Wichita 
Houston 
Berkeley 
Spokane 


The Federal Farm Loan System 


| Bearing 
| 41% per cent 
$1,750,000 
2,750,000 
3,000,000 
4,750,000 
5,750,000 
4,500,000 
14,500,000 
11,000,000 
10,750,000 
7,250,000 
5,250,000 
13,750,000 


$85,000,000 


Bearing 
5 per cent 


$3,250,000 
2,500,000 
3,500,000 
4,250,000 
5,000,000 
6,500,000 
5,750,000 
3,250,000 
3,500,000 
5,750, 00 
2,750,000 
9,500,000 
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Total 
$5,000,000 
5,250,000 
6,500,000 
9,000,000 
10,750,000 
11,000,000 
20,250,000 
14,250,000 
14,250,000 
13,000,000 
8,000,000 
23,250,000 


$55,500,000 


$140,500,000 


{ 

had purchased altogether $67,660,000 of the bonds, and the land 
banks had repurchased and sold at a substantial premium $11,- 
690,000 of the 5 per cent bonds dated May 1, 1918. The remain- 
der, amounting to $55,970,000 and bearing 414 per cent repre- 
sented the net total of the bonds purchased and held by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Another provision in the amendment of January 18 was con- 
The 


original act provided that as soon as the subscriptions of national 


cerned with the internal organization of the land banks. 


farm loan associations to the stock of any land bank had reached 
the sum of $100,000, that is, when a land bank had made loans 
to the amount of $2,000,000, the number of land bank directors 
would be increased from five to nine. Six of these, known as “lo- 
cal directors” were to be chosen by and be representative of 
farm 
after a land bank had received stock subscriptions of $750,000 


national loan associations. It provided, moreover, that 
from farm loan associations, it should begin the retirement of the 
shares subscribed for by the government and the public by apply- 
ing semi-annually 25 per cent of all sums thereafter subscribed to 
the retirement of the original stock. 

In accordance with this second provision, the Spokane and St. 
Paul banks retired government stock during the month of No- 
vember, 1918, to the amount of $74,583 and $52,131 respectively. 


During the same month the subscriptions to the stock of the 


12 The total volume of 41% and 5 per cent bonds outstanding in the name of 
each land bank was as follows: 
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tnnual Ri he Treasury, 1918, p. 104. 
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held by national farm loan associations is fully made up to bor- 
rowers in the form of a low interest rate on their loans. 
IV 

In order to protect the farm mortgage companies already in 
existence and to satisfy those who favored private enterprise as 
the proper basis of land credit reform, the act provided for the 
voluntary incorporation of joint stock land banks under a fed- 
eral charter. The status of these banks in the new system was 
peculiar. While they were in no way dependent upon the forma- 
tion of national farm loan associations, and were free from many 
of the restrictions imposed upon federal land banks, a joint stock 
bank could make mortgage loans in only two states contiguous to 
one another, and could issue bonds only up to fifteen times its 
capital stock and surplus. At the same time these banks were 
dependent upon the services of a federal land bank appraiser and 
the farm loan registrar, and were subject to supervision by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. In providing for two distinct types 
of bond issuing banks, the act was in reality a combination of two 
distinct laws; but the section dealing with joint stock banks was 
carelessly framed and so involved with other sections that it was 
exceedingly ambiguous and, on some points, even contradictory.’” 

It was almost a year after the passage of the act before any 
joint stock land banks were organized. The law itself was re- 
sponsible for this delay, first, because it did not meet with the ap- 
proval of farm mortgage bankers, and secondly, because it was 
impossible for a joint stock bank to begin active operations until 
the federal land banks had been firmly established. In the South 
and West, however, a number of “rural credit associations” came 
into existence almost immediately after the act was passed. The 
representation was made that these associations would subse- 
quently be recognized under a federal charter. Liberal fees were 
paid to those who sold the stock, and liberal promises were made 
to farmers who subscribed for the shares. Many of these concerns 
were clearly fraudulent and the board was obliged to intervene for 
the protection of the stockholders. One of the first rulings adopt- 
ed by the board was that no charter would be granted to any joint 
stock land bank in the organization of which there had been any 
expense for promotion. 


Although a few joint stock banks were organized almost im- 


15 See American Economic Review, vol. VI, p. 727, footnote 30. 
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confined for the most part to the states that rank first in agri- 
cultural development, while the business of the federal land banks 
has come largely from the newer agricultural sections. Where 
these two systems are thrown into competition with one another, 
the advantages offered by the federal land banks in the form of a 
lower rate of interest may be offset by the fact that the farmer 
who borrows from a mortgage company knows in advance the ap- 
proximate cost of his loan; he can repay his principal in whole or 
in part before the expiration of five years; and the period of time 
clapsing between the application for and the closing of a loan is, 
in most cases, exceedingly short. It could not, therefore, be ex- 
pected that a large number of companies engaged in making land 
mortgage loans would reorganize under a federal charter. 

It is not to be inferred, however, that farm mortgage bankers 
have been indifferent toward the new legislation merely because 
they have not yet felt the competition of the federal land banks. 
On the contrary, they have been thoroughly aroused by the steady 
growth in the number of farm loan associations. And, although 
discounting the ultimate success of these potential competitors, 
they are endeavoring to secure certain changes in the law in order 
that they might be able, should the necessity arise, to come in 
under the new system and compete with the federal land banks on 
more advantageous terms. The specific amendments which they 
propose were the outgrowth of a series of conferences, beginning in 
October, 1917, and lasting until January 5, 1918, between a 
special committee of the Farm Mortgage Bankers Association 
and the Federal Farm Loan Board. These amendments, if ap- 
proved, would permit a joint stock land bank: (1) to make mort- 
gage loans in all parts of the continental United States; (2) to 
issue farm loan bonds up to twenty times its capital and surplus; 
(3) to make loans at a maximum rate of 614 per cent; (4) to sell 
mortgages without recourse when not to be used as security for 
bond issues; (5) to make short-time loans and single payment 
loans or loans payable in instalments; (6) to invest a portion of 
its funds in municipal bonds and other securities to be approved 
by the board; (7) to substitute the word “national” in place of 
the words “joint stock” in the corporate name; and (8) to go 
into voluntary liquidation. In addition, it is proposed that the 
provisions of the law relating to joint stock land banks be brought 
together into one complete section so that they may be entirely in- 
dependent of the sections pertaining to federal land banks. 
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of federal land banks had amounted to $6,306,960. When ac- 
count is taken of the prejudicial character of the law relating to 
private enterprise, the fact that federal land banks are much 
larger institutions than any of the joint stock banks yet formed, 
and that their interest rate to borrowers is somewhat lower, the 
progress of the joint stock land banks thus far is all that could 
be expected, If the amendments now proposed by the farm mort- 
gage bankers are approved, it is not unlikely that joint stock land 
banks would conduct most of the farm mortgage business of the 


Middle West. 


Vv 

The purpose of the Federal Farm Loan act was clearly two 
fold: first, to improve the method of making loans; second, to r 
duce to approximate equality throughout the United States the 
cost of borrowing on farm mortgage security. Some of the out 
standing qualitative results of this twofold program may now be 
noted. 

It is unnecessary to point out that the system has already 
demonstrated the superiority of long-term loans repayable by 
amortization, and the advantages of mobilizing capital through 
the sale of bonds issued on the collective security of farm mort- 
gages. Through the medium of federal farm loan bonds capital 
has been made to move from the investment centers of the coun- 
try to the farm mortgage field with less expense to the borrowers 
than ever before. In the old agricultural states, the utilization of 
this machinery has not been attended with great economies, but in 
those sections where interest rates were formerly 8 to 10 per cent, 
the cost of borrowing has been materially reduced and the de- 
mand for loans greatly stimulated. 

That the federal land banks have found their most promising 
field for operation in those states which under the old régime were 
not favorably regarded by the private capitalist, is shown by the 
fact that of the total loans they had made on November 1, 1918, 
532.5 per cent had been made in the Southern States, including th 
South Atlantic division, where the farm mortgage indebtedness is 
16.1°° per cent of that of the entire country. In the Mountain 
States the corresponding figures were 12.7 and 2.8 per cent; in 

19 Estimates of the Department of Agriculture for 1915 based on the thir- 


teenth census figures. See Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Rural Credits (64 Cong., 1 Sess.), p. 107. 
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was to be reduced by pledging mortgages as security for bond 
issues, so it was expected that through codperative effort bor- 
rowers themselves would be able to reduce the administrative 
charge for loans. ‘The specific machinery created for this purpose 
was not simple. It was provided that borrowers subscribe 5 per 
cent of the amount of their loans to the stock of a farm loan as- 
sociation; that the latter subscribe the same amount to the stock 
of a federal land bank; and that the commission paid by federal 
land banks to farm loan associations be deducted from dividends 
on land bank stock. The significance of this arrangement was 
that commissions would not be paid in advance, and that any por- 
tion of the charge not needed to cover expenses would be returned 
to the borrower in the form of dividends on stock. 

It so happens that while the cost of borrowing has been re- 
duced to those farmers who are members of farm loan associations, 
it has not been reduced in the manner originally contemplated. In 
fixing the rate of interest on loans at 5 and 51% per cent when the 
interest rate on federal farm loan bonds was 41% and 5 per cent, 
the administrative charge allowed by the board has been too 
small to permit the payment of dividends, and it has therefore 
been impossible for farm loan associations to retain any portion 
of the commission. Indeed it is difficult to perceive how these as- 
sociations can ever meet their expenses out of a commission al 
lowed by the federal land banks, when the amount of commission 
sufficient for that purpose will always be larger than dividends on 
land bank stock. For the present, however, this technical defect 
in the law has been overcome by the associations themselves. In 
some cases funds for current expenses are collected from members 
by means of assessments. There may be also a membership fee 
of $2.50 or $5 to be retained by the association whether a loan 
is made or not. In most associations the borrower contributes 
one-half per cent of the amount of. his loan, or more, when the 
loan is closed. 

The utility of the farm loan association as a principal source 
of land credit under the new régime is exceedingly doubtful. Even 
if dividends were paid on the stock of the federal land banks, it is 
not likely that the borrower would receive dividends on the stock 
of his association and at the same time be exempt from the pay- 
ment of assessments. If it is contended that the borrower is re- 
lieved of the payment of commissions in advance, it should be noted 
that he is obliged to subscribe for stock out of his loan when there 
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LABOR TURNOVER 


In the issue of this Review for June, 1918, an article appeared 
on “The Problem of Labor Turnover.” The author, Mr. Paul H. 
Douglas, has given several instructive features on the definition, 
amount, and cost of labor turnover. The fourth part of the arti- 
cle, however, on the causes and remedies, is open to criticism on 
at least two points: first, the author omits to show that labor 
turnover is desirable to a certain extent; and, second, he practi- 
cally ignores one very important remedy, namely, home ownership. 

The general impression which is usually conveyed in discussions 
is that labor turnover is a social evil by 100 per cent. Viewed in 
a very narrow manner, this may almost be true; but considered in 
the broad light of human welfare there is nothing to support it. 
Migration from job to job, from industry to industry, from per- 
sonal service to industry and from industry to personal service has 
marked advantages as well as disadvantages. Let the theoretical 
mental and physical tests be ever so perfect they never will and 
never can replace selection by actual application. Experience 
here, as in many other matters, is by far the best and most con- 
clusive test. Not until the person has worked in the position or 
on the job will he, or some one more competent, know whether he 
is properly placed. 

An individual’s general satisfaction also enters into the problem. 
A man may be entirely capable of performing certain work and 
still he may not be contented. The place, the environment, the 
activity or lack of activity may not suit him. A multitude of 
whims affect one’s likes and dislikes. The worker shifts about, for 
instance, in the plane of unskilled labor until he finds employment 
which appeals to his particular bent. Such shifting is desirable 
from the standpoint of the man and of the job. Improved theo- 
retical tests may go far to measure a man’s capability, but they 
will always fall considerably short in gauging adaptability. Ex- 
perience seasoned by time will always satisfy the inclination. How 
often we find that an employee is doing satisfactory work but 
feels that he has “got to get into something else.” Men change 
about until they strike “railroading.” The job grows upon them. 
They stay during life or until pensioned. They may have had any 
number of jobs before taking up railroad work; however, here the 
nature of the work, the hours, the team-mates, the chances of pro- 
motion, all are to their liking. Whole families and even genera- 
tions of families go “railroading” or “to sea” after selection by 
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into one for which he is best fitted. The definition of desirable 
labor turnover will help to define undesirable turnover, and vice 
versa. 

Home ownership as a remedy for undesirable labor turnover 
has either been ignored or has not been accorded the prominence 
it should have. Other things being equal, the worker living to 
rent in a multiple-family house cannot compare with the worker 
living in a home of his own. This holds for members of the family 
gainfully employed as well as for the head of the house. 

Home ownership tends to reduce migration of labor. The semi- 
gypsy life of the renter has just the opposite effect. Every city 
has its great moving population. The renter often moves upon 
the slightest provocation. Instead of facing the problems of home 
building he avoids them. Instead of taking the constructive at- 
titude of the home builder he is rather destructive. The difference 
in the mode of living and the philosophy of the two classes must 
have a marked effect upon their character and also upon their 
attitude in meeting their daily tasks. 

Specifically, then, why should home ownership be encouraged to 
the maximum? The worker living in an individual home which he 
owns is more dependable and loyal. He has a direct economic in- 
terest in the city as a landowner and taxpayer, and therefore is a 
more responsible citizen and also a more responsible employee. 
The more serious attitude of the home owner naturally makes him 
more thorough in his work. But besides all this, home building 
affords one of the best avenues for self-expression. Every feature 
of the house and its surroundings—the arrangement of the rooms, 
the efficiency of the heating and lighting system, the products of 
the work-bench in the basement, the condition of the street, the 
walks, the parking, the garden, the lawn, the trees, the flowers— 
can and should be a source of great pride. Indirectly the home 
leads to greater self-expression in civic and social affairs. And ac- 
tivity in these affairs affords an outlet for the instincts of self- 
sacrifice and loyalty. Intelligent voting, prompt tax paying, ac- 
ceptance of unremunerative civic positions—all give play to these 
instincts. In acquiring a home and in improving it, the instinct 
of saving is exercised and developed. Being a successful house- 
holder commands the esteem of one’s fellows and leads to a high 
degree of self-respect. 

Through this great institution, then, with all its problems and 
opportunities, the worker employed at monotonous labor and hav- 
ing in no way a real interest in the ultimate product, can find 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 
The Economics of Progress. By J. M. Ropertrson. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 1918. Pp. vil, 298. $5.00.) 

The Economics of Progress contains lectures delivered by the 
Right Honorable J. M. Robertson, M. P., to the Political and 
Economic Circle of the National Liberal Club. These lectures are 
printed as delivered, with little change, and can be said to make 
but small pretense to constituting a systematic treatise on eco- 
nomics. 

This fact makes it somewhat difficult to classify the author 
with regard to schools of thought. He is obviously not an “or- 
thodox” economist, for he attacks Professor Marshall all along 
the line and adopts a definition of capital which is quite different 
from that held to by most economists. The historical school he 
assails vigorously, defending Ricardo against their criticisms. 
His strongest affinity appears to be with the Fabian socialists; 
as his tendency seems to be towards a rather opportunistic state 
socialism to be arrived at through evolution rather than revolu- 
tion: “The greatest of all revolutions, surely, is that gradually 
and peacefully wrought by evolution.” He speaks of the complete 
historical falsification of the forecast of Marx and Engels. 

Mr. Robertson’s definition of economics is as follows: “The 
science of the proximate causation of the distribution of wealth, 
and of its increased production, in the industrial-social State.” 
His work deals primarily with economic dynamics and his emphasis 
is On increased production. Production, as used by the author, 
concerns utilities rather than the “wealth” of classical and neo- 
classical economics, for he defines wealth as “‘the aggregate of the 
desirable things and services that are sharable and are in demand.” 

The author’s point of view is that of one seeking to better con- 
ditions in the world, chiefly through securing an increased pro- 
duction, which to him also means an increased consumption. The 
sum and substance of his book is found on page 285, where he says: 

When there is a complete control of population, with no such net 
increase as compels emigration, the State can and will secure a more 
complete well-being for those whose toil sustains it. Given a sub- 
stantially good system of education, with a sound fiscal system the 
twentieth century may well see before its close a much happier and 
more contented nation than now dwells in these islands. 
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parents must be told that they have no business to have families of 
fourteen, or ten or eight. 


Certain adverse criticisms are called for. The author’s shaky 
conception of the nature of capital is notable. He defines capi- 
tal as “that portion of wealth and of credit, or command of 
wealth, used to obtain more command of wealth,” thus adopting a 
private acquisitive conception which is inconsistent with his social 
philosophy. At the same time, he himself later distinguishes two 
kinds of capital: (1) capital yielding technically “unearned” 
income (land, houses, and scrip); and (2) capital fixed in pro- 
ductive undertakings. This distinction is clear evidence that the 
author has found the distinction made by most economists be- 
tween “land” and capital to be an important one; and that his 
own definition of capital does not match with his social point of 
view. The author’s individualistic-acquisitive interpretation of 
production is also inconsistent with his main body of thought. 
Other adverse criticisms are his questionable tax policy; his in- 
adequate appreciation of the unused land problem (page 140) ; 
and his imperfect study of the history of tariff policy. 

The strong features of the book are its statement of Malthu- 
sian theory and the principles of neo-Malthusianism; its strong 
defense of the Ricardian thought; and its convincing criticisms 
of the single tax theory. 

Lewis H. Haney. 


The Theory of Environment. By Armrs Hagman Kotter. (Me- 
nasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Company. 1918. $1.) 

It is primarily with the scientific implications concerning en- 
vironment that Dr. Koller deals, yet throughout there is most 
fruitful suggestion bearing upon the whole range of those social 
and legal proposals which are now a part of all “reconstruction” 
views. Writers divide with every degree of emphasis on indi- 
vidualistic or collectivist lines. There is perhaps no more funda- 
mental contention in the socialist approach than that of man’s 
power to mould the milicu after his will. On the other side cli- 
mate, geography, the whole Umwelt (to describe which the Ger- 
mans have forty different words), are held to show how light in 
the balance is the fussy pretention of the reformer. The dispute 
is as old as human thought, and people will doubtless quarrel over 
it as long as diversities of temperament continue in the race. At- 
tempts to secure social and labor legislation are troubled by the 
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“He fixed thee ‘mid this dance 
Of plastic circumstance” 
are Browning lines for an opening text. How “plastic” is cir- 
cumstances and how “fixed” are we in the dance? We shall await 
with real interest the completion of this work. 
Joun Grauam Brooks. 


NEW BOOKS 
Apams, H. C. Description of industry. An introduction to economics. 
(New York: Holt. 1918. Pp. x, 270. $1.25.) 

The growing introduction of economics into the curricula of high, 
vocational, and other secondary schools necessitates suitable text- 
books. College and university professors have found it difficult, when 
importuned by their former students who were called upon to teach 
the subject to younger pupils, to name a suitable book. To those 
of the high school age certain subjects may be taught quite fully 
while others become too difficult if carried beyond an elementary 
treatment. Reality, concreteness, freshness are most desirable; and 
it is unfortunately true that many who are compelled to teach the 
subject have had only very inadequate training themselves. Too 
many books prepared for this field have been mere abridgments of 
large treatises and the process of condensation has squeezed out what 
little juiciness the original may have had so that it has become 
the dryest of emergency rations which the teacher has not the where- 
withal to freshen and make appetizing. It is still a moot question 
what topics should be taught in secondary schools, in what propor- 
tions and by what methods. If some economist, skilled and ex- 
perienced in teaching, openminded and adjustable, would devote a 
few years to high school teaching of economics, his deductions and 
conclusions should be valuable to democratic citizenship, for it is 
desirable that the great numbers of citizens who vote upon economic 
policies should have at least an elementary knowledge of economic 
experience and principle. Professor Adams’ little volume seems 
to the reviewer by far the best attempt yet made to meet the needs 
of secondary schools. There is little use of technical terms; the order 
of treatment varies from the customary in a pleasing way; the style 
is in the main fresh and interesting; and there is more attention paid 
to the legal framework of industrial society than is customary. “The 
essential and enduring principles of the science are fully recognized.” 
Until more successful inductive methods have been developed, didac- 
tic teaching of economics must prevail and this volume is a most 


promising attempt to supply the need. Hersert E. Mitts. 

Ayres, CrareNceE Epwin. The nature of the relationship between 
ethics and economics. (Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press. 1918. 
Pp. 58.) 


The central idea of this book is contained in the statement that 
“the problem of economics is to contribute its study of industrial 
society to the solution of the problem of living.” The individualistic 
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money-getting—meant in fact something very much akin to a pro- 
fession in the best sense of the term.” 
Joun GrauaM Brooks. 


Bennion, M. Citizenship. An introduction to social ethics. (Yonk- 
ers, N. Y.: Wld. Bk. Co. 1917. Pp. xviii, 181. $1.) 

This book is designed for classes in social ethics in the last year 
of high school or the first year of college. It considers practically all 
important problems of citizenship—economic, political, educational, 
those of the family and of internationalism. Among its thirty-five 
chapters are: The Meaning of Civilization, The Nature of Justice, 
Our Literary Inheritance, The Conservation of Natural Resources. 
In chapters of about four small pages each are discussed Public Own- 
ership or Regulation of Public Utilities, Principles of Taxation, Busi- 
ness Organizations, Social Institutions—Family, Church, State. The 
treatment is necessarily sketchy and ex cathedra. There are excel- 
lent and suggestive questions to accompany each chapter. That 
there is great need of instruction in problems of citizenship which 
shall not simply give information about political forms but provoke 
thought in relation to socio-ethical obligations is beyond question. 
In the hands of one who like the author is not only a skilled teacher 
but well trained in the social sciences, this book would serve as an 
excellent introduction. But there are few high school teachers who 
are prepared even with it as a guide to discuss at all intelligently 
these profoundest and ultimate problems of human relationship. No 
references or suggested readings are given although these would seem 
absolutely necessary to the use of the book both by teacher and pupil. 
Perhaps the best judgment of the book is that contained in Pro- 
fessor Snedden’s introduction when he says that it is “both a favor- 
able symptom and a promising augury,” and that it is necessarily 
a pioneering work of its kind and that long experience and explora- 
tion will be required before finished results can be expected. 

Hersert E. 


Brown, H.G. The theory of earned and unearned incomes. A study 
of the economic laws of distribution with some of their applications to 
social policy. (Columbia, Mo.: Missouri Bk. Co. 1918. Pp. xi, 258.) 


CuapMmaNn, S. J. Outlines of political economy. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. (New York: Longmans. 1917. Pp. xvi, 463. $1.75. 

Although this third edition has involved a “resetting of the type,” 
it is substantially the same book as the first edition except for the 
brief sketch of the Development of Political Economy which seems 
to have been added to the second edition. Some ten pages discussing 
problems growing out of the war have been inserted. The un- 
pleasant use of the first person has been notably decreased. Other- 
wise there seems no reason to modify the judgment passed upon 
this book on pages 323-325 of volume two of this Review. 


H. E. M. 


Cray, H. Economics. An introduction for the general reader. 
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Democracy after the War. By J. A. Honsox, (London: Georgi 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 1917. Pp. 215. 4s. 6d.) 

It is becoming a common saying that in these days of world 
travail a social order that has been reared through generations of 
leisurely evolution is rapidly disintegrating under the irresistible 
pressure of competitive warfare. The old order not only changes ; 
it disappears. While these are undoubtedly over-statements, it 
requires no virile imagination to appreciate that the war has 
wrought changes in our economic and social organization which 
are of profound significance. As throwing light upon this prob- 
lem of a new industrial and social order, this volume on Democracy 
After The War, by one of the most versatile as well as most liberal 
of modern economists, has made an unusually timely appearance. 
With rare insight into the workings of social forces, Hobson 
portrays the nature of the struggle that must come after the 
war before real democracy can be achieved. 

The book is divided into two parts: (1) The Enemies of Dem- 
ocracy and (2) The Defense of Democracy. Part I has the fol 
lowing chapter headings: Militarism and the Will to Power; 
Militarism and Capitalism; The Defense of Impropriecty; Pro- 
tectionism and Imperialism; Political and Intellectual Reaction- 
ists; and Spiritual and Social Reactionists. Part II, the follow- 
ing: How to Break the Vicious Circle: The New Economic Situ- 
ation: Two Problems for Labor; The Conquest of the State; The 
Close State versus Internationalism. 

In brief, the author argues that the forces of reaction will be 
more closely consolidated at the end of the war than ever before, 
and more conscious of their community interest. They will have 
at their disposal a large number of new legal instruments of 
coercion and the habits of obeying them derived from several years 
of use. All the educative and suggestive institutions, such as the 
church, schools, the press, and places of amusement, will be pois- 
oned with false patriotism and class domination which masquer- 
ades as national unity. On the other hand, he sees that the war 
has generated a powerful fund of genuine democratic feeling. He 
feels that the contrast between the liberties for which people were 
fighting and the new restraints for peace will be at once discon- 
certing and instructive. He sees that economic and financial 
struggle will everywhere break up the artificial national unity of 
war time. He urges that the grave political cleavages that will 
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ment nor the tremendous problems involved in its successful ad- 
ministration, For instance, he warns the English proletariat that 
any effort to limit productivity can spell only disaster. This 
does not necessarily involve any painful or injurious intensification 
of toil; it may be accomplished by improved organization of labor 
and of industrial management generally. In no other way can the 
masses hope for a permanently improved standard of living. Sta- 
tistics are presented which show that the pre-war income of Eng- 
land if equally distributed would not suffice to give the average 
family “the full requirements of a civilized modern life” (p. 173). 
Hobson argues that owing to the great destruction of capital dur- 
ing the war the national income after the war will be lower than 
ever. 

In the reviewer’s opinion Democracy After The War may be 
compared not unfavorably with Veblen’s The Nature of Peace. 
It shows quite as keen an insight into human nature and social 
processes ; and it is broader in its scope, containing much more in 
the way of constructive suggestion. ‘The book deserves the wid- 
est reading in this country from the standpoint of its cultural 
value as well as its application to the problems of economic and 
social reconstruction which now confront the American democracy. 

H. G. Movurron. 

University of Chicago. 


Economic and Social History of Chowan County, North Carolina, 
1880-1915. By W. Scorr Boyce. Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Vol. LX XVI, 
No. 1; Whole No. 179. (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 1917. Pp. 293. $2.50.) 

Chowan County was one of the original precincts of the Lords 
Proprietors, but was settled prior to the granting of the charter 
of 1663. Its county seat and only town is Edenton, one of the 
oldest communities in North Carolina, and one which has con- 
tributed a body of men of eminence in state and nation out of all 
proportion to its population. For more than a century it was 
not only the center of the political and intellectual life of that 
section of North Carolina, but was also its most important town, 
having only in later years been distanced by Elizabeth City. Since 
1800 the county has had a negro majority and its whole history 
has been greatly influenced thereby. The chief occupation is 
and has always been agriculture. Fishing comes next with lum- 
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that the year 1880 was a normal one, with an implication that 
benefit had already come from the Civil War, any one who is fa- 
miliar with conditions at that time knows that, however much the 
state was ultimately to profit from the abolition of slavery, there 
was still widespread depression which touched all classes of the 
people and all activities of life. There is little if any appreciation 
of the influence of a negro majority, potent as that influence has 
been and clearly as it appears in his recital. 

Throughout there is a marked tendency to sweeping generaliza- 
tions. For example, only in rare instances is any distinction 
made between black and white, and while a majority of the popu- 
lation is colored, it nevertheless remains a fact that whatever may 
be the value as a statistical study of a work which fails to make 
a clear distinction between the races, it is certainly of small value 
as history. In the same way, Edenton, with from 23 to 30 per 
cent of the population of the county, is rarely excepted from 
statements which cannot possibly apply when it is included. In 
the chapter on agriculture the author displays an apparent igno- 
rance of the fact that the county contains some very rich lands 
ind that for generations it has had a group of farmers known 
all over eastern North Carolina for their skill, progressiveness, 
and success, An example of the absurdities which are frequent is 
seen in the statement (p. 158) that the principal light in the homes 
of the county during the eighties was furnished by lightwood 
knots! It is impossible in limited space to enumerate the ex- 
amples of such errors. 

The tone of the book is highly critical, as much so as the method 
is uncritical, and in many places it is sneering. Particularly do 
the religious beliefs and practices fall under the ban of an as- 
sured condemnation. The tone is so prevalent that one cannot 
read the chapters on manufacturing in the eighties and in 1915, 
in the former of which the author shows the capacity for self- 
maintenance of the people in a bitterly trying time and closes 
with a poor and labored imitation of Helper’s famous epitome of 
Southern economic dependence, without feeling that in the writ- 
er’s opinion such self-support was little short of a crime. The 
sneering tone is emphasized by constant employment of slang 
which makes a most unpleasant impression upon the reader. 

J. G. pe Rovtnac Hamitron. 


University of North Carolina. 
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Society, 1852-1915. (New York: American Geog. Soc., Broadway 
and 156th St. 1918. Pp. 142.) 

Contains many titles of particular interest to the student of eco- 
nomic history. Numerous articles are listed on population, railways, 
and canals. 


Browne, B. C. Selected papers on social and economic questions. 
(Cambridge, Eng.: University Press. 1918. Pp. xvii, 287.) 

Contains thirty-two papers written by Sir Benjamin Chapman 
Browne at various times between 1886 and 1917. Among them are: 
The engineering dispute (1898); three articles on the workmen's 
compensation act (1905); The state of trade (1907) ; Copartnership 
and unemployment (1908); Industrial peace (1911); and Owner- 
ship of capital (1913). 

Criark, J. M., Hamitton, W. H., and Movuttron, H. G. Readings in 
the economics of war. (Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press. 1918. Pp. 
xxxi, 676. $3.) 

A useful series of readings listed under the following general 
headings: (1) Economic background of war; (2) War as a busi- 
ness venture; (3) The nature of modern war; (4) Resources of the 
belligerents; (5) The problem of industrial mobilization; (6) Ob- 
stacles to rapid mobilization in liberal countries; (7) War-time 
regulation of trade and industry; (8) Food and fuel; (9) Trans- 
portation; (10) War finance; (11) Prices and price control; (12) 
Labor and the war; (13) The costs of the war; (14) War’s lessons 
in the principles of national efficiency; (15) Economic factors in an 
enduring peace; and (16) After-the-war problems. The authors 
have been hospitable to varying points of view and the editorial notes 
are helpful. 


Cooper, C. S. Understanding South America. (New York: Doran. 
1918. $2.) 


Duntap, W. A history of the rise and progress of the arts of design 
in the United States. New edition, edited by F. W. Bayiey and 
C. E. Goopsrrep. (Boston: Goodspeed Co. 1918. $15.) 


Ery, R. T. The world war and leadership in a democracy. Citizens 
library of economics, politics, and sociology. (New York: Macmil- 
lan. 1918. Pp. 189. $1.) 


FriepMAN, F. M., editor. American problems of reconstruction. A 
national symposium on the economic and financial aspects. (New 
York: Dutton. 1918. Pp. xxvi, 471. $4.) 

This is a collection of brief papers under the general headings: 
A perspective of the problem; Efficiency in production; Adjustments 
in trade and finance; and Programs, monetary and fiscal. Among 
the papers to be especially noted are: Our mineral reserves, by G. O. 
Smith (pp. 59-87); Capital, labor and the states, by L. B. Wehle 
(pp. 153-176); Concentration and control in industry and trade, by 
W. B. Colver (pp. 177-195); The free port as an instrument of 
world trade, by E. J. Clapp (pp. 245-266); Government aids to 
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MacrartaNne, C.W. The economic basis of an enduring peace. (Phila- 
delphia: Jacobs. 1918. Pp. 80. $1.) 

Discusses the distribution of supply of coal and iron in western 
Europe and more particularly the relationship of the deposits in 
Lorraine and France with reference to the peace settlement. The 
author summarizes the policy of exploitation which Germany has 
followed. Contains useful maps and statistics. 


\MastTeERMAN, C. and others. Problems of reconstruction: a symposium, 
(London: Allen & Unwin. 1918. 8s. 6d.) 


Nims, M. R. JWomen in the war. A bibliography. (Washington: 
Women’s Committee, Council of National Defense. 1918. Pp. 77.) 


Ovatip, W. The special problems of reconstruction in France. (Rome: 


Athenaeum. 1918. Pp. 4.) 


j 


Purnam, J. W. The Illinois and Michigan canal: a study in economic 
history. Chicago Historical Society collection, vol. X. Illinois Cen- 
tennial publication. (Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press. 1918. Pp. 
xiii, 213. $2.) 

RarraLovicn, A. Russia: its trade and commerce. (London: King. 
1918. 12s. 6d.) 


RarcuirFE, S. K. and Teap, O. British industrial reconstruction pro- 
grams; their substance, purposes and application to American condi- 


tions. (New York: Holt. 1918.) 


Ronze, R. La question d’Afrique. Etude sur les rapports de l'Europe 
et de l'Afrique depuis les origines jusqu’a la grande guerre de 191 4. 
Paris: Alcan, Pp. xi, 391. 7.70 fr.) 


Ruppin, A. Syria: an economic survey. (New York: Provisional 
\ 
Zionist Committee. 1918. Pp. 92. 7c.) 


Russett, C. E. Unchained Russia. (New York: Appleton. 1918. 
Pp. 323. $1.50.) 


Sniper, L. C. Geography of Oklahoma. (Norman, Okla.: Oklahoma 
Geological Survey. 1918. Pp. 325. $1.50.) 


Verritt, A. H. Geiting together with Latin America. (New York: 
Dutton. 1918. $1.50.) 


Vittiers, B. Britain after the peace. (New York: Dutton. 1918. 
$2.50.) 


Wuitr, B. The book of Daniel Drew. (New York: Doran. 1918. 
$1.50.) 

Woop, C. W. The great change. (New York: Boni and Liveright. 
1918. Pp. 214. $1.50.) 

Interviews with men who have been driving the country’s war 
machine form the basis of the chapters of this book. Charles M. 
Schwab, Bernard Baruch, and F. P. Walsh are quoted, and an at- 
tempt is made to analyze the sweeping economic and social changes 

made necessary by war conditions. Cheerful codperation of labor 
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Putune, A., editor. Food control manual revised to April 30, 1918, 
comprising the food controller’s powers and orders, etc. (london: 
Wyman. 1918. Pp. 615. 5s.) 


Raprorp, G. Our daily bread. (London: Constable. 1918. Pp. 
127. 4s. 6d.) 

Ram, G. The agricultural problems of India. (Simla: Manzur Ali, 
at the Army Press. 1917. Pp. iv, 155.) 


Remy, H. La question des sucres et le ravitaillement de la France 
pendant la periode 1914 4 1917. (Paris: Sirey. 1918.) 

Rovusu, G. A. The mineral industry. Vol. XXVI. (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1918. Pp. 900. $10.) 

Smitu, G. O. The economic limits to domestic independence in min- 
erals. Mineral resources of U. S., 1917, pt. I. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1918.) 

Swem, E. G. A contribution to the bibliography of agriculture in 
Virginia. (Richmond: State Library. 1918. Pp. 35.) 

Tanimura, I, Livestock economics. (Shiba, Tokyo: Oriental Prtg. 
Co. 1917.) 

Tuompson, J. W. California mining statutes annotated. Including 
all California mining laws. U.S. Bureau of Mines, bull. 161, law 
serial 18. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1918. Pp. 312. 20c.) 

Wintsok, J. A., editor. Western agriculture. (St. Paul, Minn.: Webb 
Pub. Co. 1918. Pp. 464. $1.) 


Wver, S. S. Natural gas: its production, service, and conservation. 
The mineral industries of the United States. Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, U. S. National Museum, bull. 102, pt. 7. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1918. Pp. 70.) 

Agricultural policy of sub-committee of the reconstruction committee. 
Report (9079). Summeries of evidence, with index (9080). (Lon- 
don: Wyman. 1918. 1s. 8d. each.) 

Farm allotments and farm laborers’ allotments in the Durham state 
land settlement located at Durham, Butte county, Cal. (Sacramento: 
State Land Settlement Board. 1918. Pp. 10.) 

Northwest mines handbook; a reference book of the mining industry of 
Idaho, Washington, British Columbia, western Montana, and Ore- 
gon. Vol. 1. (Spokane, Wash.: Northwest Mining Association. 
1918. Pp. 366.) 

Petroleum, asphalt and natural gas. (Kansas City, Mo.: Kansas City 
Testing Laboratory. 1918. Pp. 248. $2.) 
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decisions and supplemental decisions cover the period from 1887 
to 1913. (One of the cases is incorrectly given in the text, page 
233, as having been decided in 1889 instead of 1899). A memo- 
randum of the auditor of the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
May 12, 1904 gives Differential Rates to and from North At- 
lantic Ports, A statement issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in January, 1915 (in appendix), following its report 
on the supplemental hearing in the five per cent cases, gives the 
Inter and Intra-territorial Bases of Rates in Official Classifica- 
tion and New England Territories. There is a brief introduction 
by the author, a table of cases reported and cited, and a good 
index. The introduction leaves much to be desired. In view of 
this fact, the volume would have been improved if Nimmo’s report 
had been given at the beginning of the volume instead of in the 
appendix. 

The author has performed a valuable service in bringing to- 
gether the cases bearing upon a subject which is destined to play 
an important role in future rate adjustments. Two months after 
he had written the foreword to this volume the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission again raised the subject of Atlantic port differ- 
entials, in the important New York Harbor case (47 I. C. C. 643). 


There are three outstanding features in MacE]lwee’s Ports and 
Terminal Facilities. First, the physical features and problems 
connected with ports and terminal facilities are discussed in chap- 
ters II, and VIII to XIV inclusive. Chapter II treats of the 
general importance and physical characteristics of the world’s im- 
portant ports. Maps are given representing the proper layout 
for a port. Chapters VIII to XIV inclusive are concerned with 
piers, wharves, quays, wharf equipment, cargo and transfer han- 
dling, shed equipment, the warehouse and mechanical devices in the 
handling of both bulk cargo and standard package or specialized 
freight. Criticism is made of piers and wharves as they are found 
in many ports and suggestions are made as to possible improve- 
ments in their construction. The author maintains that the pier 
construction at Philadelphia is much superior to that of New 
York. He states that the collapse of American ports has been 
due, in large measure, to inadequate storage and warehouse facili- 
ties. Not enough traffic is absorbed to eliminate the evils which 
come from the irregularity with which traffic arrives at a port. 
It is shown that storage sheds so constructed as to give room for 
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handling demu nd to care temporarily for freight 
intended for s sary concomitants to any ade- 
quate warehous: Emphasis is rightly placed upon having 
vessels provided il appliances to coérdinate with 
shore equipment peditious and economical handling of 
cargo. It was | t in the Cresson report to the dock 
commissioner of N ) irbor in 1913 that the question of 
economical hand irgo has not received the attention it 
deserves. 

A second feat me is the discussion of some of the 
problems which a n a properly unified port and in a 
proper coérdina ind water carriers. Chapter III is 
concerned with racteristics of a well coérdinated 
port; chapters V, ‘' | VII with the harbor belt-line railway 
and competitio: rminals including lighterage and dray- 
age; chapter XVI ndustrial harbor and upland develop- 
ment; chapter I\ port competition for rail and maritime 
freight; chapter X t] land waterways and the seaport. 
The time is opport for the emphasis which the author gives to 
the need of a proj ition of port facilities. He indicates 
that although New \ ir from ideal as a port it has grown 
because of the f h which traffic can be moved from rail- 
roads to warel | piers or vice versa, being accomplished 
by lighterage. W ehterage is not possible this codrdination 
must be made by ne railway which the author shows has 
not been prope: | out in our important ports and termi- 
nals. Private ow p and competition are correctly held to be 
responsible fo: f the lack of codérdination in terminal facili- 
ties. The lack of tion in the use of the belt-line principle 
is shown to be t e for much unnecessary drayage and con- 
gestion in city Much could be gained by unification of 
all port facili g the cartage of freight. The plan of 
codrdination pro} ides a recognition of the industrial and 
commercial fun . port. The significance of these func- 
tions was indicat report of the Bureau of Corporations on 
Water Terminals in 1910. It is pointed out in Ports and Terminal 
Facilities that in America there has been little appreciation of 
this fundamental re of port organization and it is urged 
that we patter European ports along this line. It is con- 
tended that the proper codrdination of the industrial and com- 


mercial functions of a port has an important influence upon the 
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primary and secondary industries which will develop at a port and 
that these in turn, through the load factor, are significant in the 
competition of ports for both rail and marine freight; that those 
ports will be sought which are most likely to provide a full cargo 
in both directions. The author sees a bright future for inland 
waterways partly because he believes railroads will not oppose 
their development as they did when railways were in excess of the 
needs of the country and there was fierce competition for traffic. 

The third feature of the book (chapters XVII and XVIII) is 
a discussion of the free port as an institution and the process by 
which the free ports of Hamburg and Bremen were created. In 
the discussion of the free port, it is shown that our bonded ware- 
house is the same in principle as the free port, but without the 
advantages which the organization of a free port would bring. 
Among these advantages it is claimed that the free port would 
enable us to compete with the rest of the world in ship building, 
and would provide a world market for our war-stimulated indus- 
tries with the return of peace. 

Much valuable information has been brought together in this 
volume, but as analysis of its contents indicates, it has not been 
well coérdinated; nor has a satisfactory treatment of many port 
and terminal problems been possible within the compass of the 
present volume. The author himself appreciates this. He states 
in his preface that a call to national service made it necessary 
for him to prepare “for the printer in weeks where months were 
considered too little” (p. viii), and he promises that many im- 
portant problems of ports and terminal facilities, not included in 
the present work, will be treated in a possible second volume. 
The study is a significant contribution and it has become available 
at a time when it will be of distinct service. 

O. Rucexes. 

Ohio State University. 
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Braver, F. B. C. Boston and Lowell railroad, the Nashua and Low- 
ell railroad, and the Salem and Lowell railroad. (Salem, Mass.: 
Essex Institute. 1918. Pp. 64. $2.) 


Haines, H. S. Efficient railway operation. (New York: Macmillan. 
1918.) 


Ricney, A. S. Traffic operation. Springfield Street Railway Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. (Worcester, Mass.: The author. 1917. 
Pp. 117.) 
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Benn, F. J. P nts and their work. (London: Mis- 
bel & Co., 


Cuapwick, D. 7 Report on Indo-Russian trade 
(Simla: Tl 

CULBERTSON policy in wartime and after. (New 
York: Ay | 

Guyot, Y. an hange international. Six conférences 
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Hauser, H. ¢ ercial grip on the world. Her business 
methods ea ( ted from the third French edition by 
MANFRED | vy York: Scribners. 1917. Pp. xv, 
259. 

It is wit re that the writer has read this work 
upon Gern thods by a French university pro- 
fessor. ‘I rity with the subjects of which he 
treats, the srities (even though frequently sec- 
ondary), t ss of tone in spite of occasional exag- 
geration, « contrast to much that has appeared 
on Germar hods, both before and since the opening of 
the war. 

After as any’s development and a chapter upon the 
necessity { M. Hauser examines the principal factors 
of the ex} r headings: Banks and Credit; Cartels 
and Dum; f Transportation; and the Role of the State. 
Under Bar emphasized in particular the medley of 
functions the participation of banks in trade and 
industry, a1 t neouragement of foreign trade through 
the establis n agencies, foreign branches and connec- 
tions, and t xn investment. In dealing with cartels the 
author’s 0} to be borne out by facts. Unlike a number 
who have w subject, he seems to appreciate the fact 
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that the consistent policy of dumping practiced by certain cartels 
is made possible only by higher than normal prices secured for goods 
sold upon the domestic market. With regard to transportation, the 
exceptional railways tariffs and the part played by waterways come 
in for considerable attention. Further, the indirect subsidy paid 
to the mercantile marine by these tariffs and by protected immigra- 
tion is exposed. In discussing the state, the attitude of the govern- 
ment toward cartels and the blending of imperialist policies and as- 
pirations with commerce are clearly shown. 

Part three of the book, entitled The Conquest of Markets, de- 
scribes the systematic study of markets and the technique of for- 
eign trade by those having to do with export trade; commercial 
penetration of foreign markets through commercial travelers, export 
houses, and various media of publicity; finally, industrial penetra- 
tion through the investment of capital, the creation of reciprocal 
demand and the establishment of factors and German industries in 
foreign lands. 

Without indiscriminately praising German methods, M. Hauser 
points out the lessons which may be learned from Germany, both as 
to features that deserve imitation and features that should not be 
copied. Asserting that “to boycott Germany is a dream,” he urges 
greater codéperation among business men and among nations in order 
that France and other countries may secure the desired commercial 
development. 

Harry R. Tospat. 
Hvusericn, C. H. The law relating to trade with the enemy together 
with a consideration of the civil rights and disabilities of alien ene- 
mies and of the effect of war on contracts with alien enemies. (New 
York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 1918. Pp. xxxii, 485.) 


Hvesner, G. G. Agricultural commerce. (New York: Appleton. 

1918. $2.40.) 

Huxtey, L. Commercial policy in war time and after. (New York: 
Appleton. 1918.) 


KorseLt, W. H. South America: an industrial and commercial field 
(London: Unwin. 1918. 18s.) 


vAN Peskr, V. and NytrENBoGAART, D. L. Le marché des céréales de 
Rotterdam. (Rome: Inst. Intern. Agr. Pp. 83.) 


Ports, R.C. Marketing practices of Wisconsin and Minnesota cream- 
eries. Dept. bull. 690. (Washington: Dept. Agr. 1918. Pp. 
15. 5c.) 


Putsrorp, E. Commerce and the empire, 1914 and after. (London: 
King. 1917. Pp. x, 248. 7s: 6d.) 
Rarra.ovicnu, A., editor. Russia: its trade and commerce. 


(London: 
King. 1918. 12s. 6d.) 


Saunpers, E. A self-supporting empire. (London: Nisbet & Co. 
1918. Pp. 203. 3s. 6d.) 
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Vepper, G,. ¢ ds in foreign trade. (New York: 
McGraw-Hil 
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Foreign trade t cerpts from addresses delivered at 
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Retail selling lucation series no. 1. (Washington: 
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The traffic lil | parcel post services. (Chicago;, 
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Valuation and f The Conflicting Theories of the 
Wisconsin ki ission, 1905-1907. By Ronerr L. 
Hare. ( rsity Studies in Political Science, 
Vol. LXXX l. (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company p. 156. $1.50.) 

It is difficu whether the author of this book in- 
tended to cont on to the conflicting valuation theo- 


ries of the W tailroad Commission or whether his pur- 
pose was toc i’ principle of utility valuation. The 
subject-matt ers within its scope such wide and 
confused pro! e book resembles a legal commentary on 
utility valuat than an economic monograph. The first 
chapter, deal nited States Supreme Court valua- 
tion decisions, ief and discursive to assist toward a full 
understanding equent chapters. Moreover, the rela- 
tionship betw Visconsin commission’s theories and the 
Supreme Cou not always clearly pointed out. Dr. 
Hale succeeds \ 1 ver, in presenting the conflicting and 
contradictory of the numerous valuation cases decided 
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by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission since 1905. This is not 
an easy task since the material must be drawn from all sorts of 
utility controversies ranging from reasonableness of railroad pas- 
senger fares to the fixing of the value of “indeterminate permits in 
cases involving municipal purchases.” 

It is to be expected that the Wisconsin commission’s viewpoint 
should change in accordance with the nature of the individual 
cases brought to it for decision. Dr. Hale rightfully contends, 
however, that in adopting a new theory or in casting about for an 
old one, the commission frequently “does so without stating the 
grounds of its choice.” Furthermore, “when expressing grounds 
of policy, the commission is not always consistent.” Some of 
these inconsistencies the author endeavors to explain. His discus- 
sion is confined mainly to the problems of “fair value” and “rea- 
sonable return.” As a “fair value” basis the Wisconsin commis- 
sion has at times adopted the replacement cost of physical prop- 
erty. It has therefore excluded “intangibles” and abandoned or 
unused property. All this would seem to point to a complete re- 
jection of “exchange value” as a basis for computing reasonable 
rates. However, following the Supreme Court decision in Smyth 
vs. Ames, the Wisconsin commission has at times adhered to the 
“composite value” theory, which retains many of the elements 
that enter into the exchange value of properties. 

In enumerating theories of “fair return,” there are cases where 
the commission seeks to allow only what is necessary to secure the 
service: there are others where it thinks the owners entitled on an 
analogy of private ownership to the unearned increment (p. 141). 
These conflicting opinions, according to Dr. Hale, point to the 
need of a revised principle of utility valuation. The so-called 
“incentive theory,” which would restrict utility earnings to a 
rate merely sufficient to attract capital investment in utility prop- 
erties, is analyzed in some detail, but it is not entirely clear from 
Dr. Hale’s text whether he indorses this theory and believes in its 
practical application. 


A. M. Saxotsk1, 


Hiring the Worker. By Roy Witimarrn Ketry. (New York: 
Enginecring Magazine Company. 1918. Pp. vii, 250. 
$3.00.) 

The Taylor System in Franklin Management; Application and 
Results. By Grorce D. Bancockx. (New York: Engineer- 
ing Magazine Company. 1917. Pp. xx, 245. $3.00.) 
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dence with Dr. Taylor and Mr. Carl S. Barth; of the investiga- 
tion of existing examples of the system; and of the final decision 
to attempt the installation. We then catch glimpses of the pre- 
liminary work in the plant, of the classifications which were made, 
of the standards which were set, and finally of the mechanisms of 
production control which, as developed here, constitute a lasting 
contribution to applied industrial science. Employment and rate 
fixing show a high degree of operating technique; and the intro- 
duction of such factors as years of service, absence and tardiness, 
cost of living, codperation, and conduct into the formula for 
wage rate determination reflects the degree to which the human 
element was taken into consideration in the development of the 
wage payment plan. The effect of the new methods upon the func- 
tions of inspections, stores, purchasing, and its reaction upon the 
employees is discussed. In the closing chapter the results of the 
installation are made readily appreciable through the medium of 
several excellent charts. 

To the modern administrator whose basic interest, behind a 
screen of attentiveness to systems and mechanisms, is in the study 
and resulting understanding of the men of his executive personnel, 
the book brings an unexpected and gratifying return, for between 
the lines he will sense the character of the writer, the breadth of 
vision, the high standards of achievement, the resoluteness of pur- 
pose with which the problem was approached, and he may find 
himself doubting if any venture could fail under the guidance of 
such a personality. The book brings faith to the unbeliever and 
courage to him who is facing the ever-present difficulties with 
which the paths of industrial progress are strewn. 


Mr. Farnham’s book is a description of the fundamental princi- 
ples of scientific management and their bearing upon the manu- 
facture of brick and other clay products. It has particular in- 
terest for those who are familiar with kiln processes. Many con- 
crete examples of management methods and policies are cited and 
afford a valuable background for the reflection of the principles 
under discussion. The subject-matter, presented in simple and 
forceful manner, covers analytical time study, centralized control, 
planning and scheduling, standardized technical control, aids to 
management, principles and results. 


Buying Brains is a somewhat superficial and generalized ex- 
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GersTENBERG, C. W. Principles of business. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1918. Pp. xiv, 821. $3.) 
To be reviewed. 


Gorr, W. L. and Scott, W. S. High income bond values covering 
yields from 6 to 15 per cent, payable semi-annually. (Boston: 
Finan. Pub. Co. 1918. 44 tables. $3.40.) 

Gown, E. B. The selection and training of the business executive. 
(New York: Macmillan, 1918. $2.) 


Haver, D. J. Modern management applied to construction. (New 
York: McGraw Hill. 1918. Pp. 194. $2.50.) 


Henperscuott, F. C. and Weakty, F. E. The employment depart- 
ment and employee relations. (Chicago: LaSalle Exten. Univ. 
1918. Pp. 60.) 


Jones, F. D. and Hammonp, E. K. Shop management and systems. 
(New York: Industrial Press. 1918. Pp. x, 307. $2.50.) 

Kent, W. Bookkeeping and cost accounting for factories. (New 
York: Wiley. 1918. Pp. vii, 261. $4.) 

The author has undertaken to prepare “a systematic treatise on 
cost accounting which will start the student at the beginning with 
the elementary principles of double entry bookkeeping and lead 
him through factory accounting to cost accounting, giving him not 
only the fundamental theory in accordance with the views of the 
ablest modern accountants, but also warning him against time-worn 
fallacies of the older school.” 

The first five chapters deal with elementary principles: titles and 
definitions of accounts; the evolution of modern labor-saving de- 
vices in bookkeeping; the Federal Trade Commission’s system of 
accounts for retail merchants; and factory accounting as distinct 
from commercial bookkeeping. Cost accounting is taken up specifi- 
cally beginning with the sixth chapter and the author “divorces the 
accounting department from the cost department having the latter 
determine costs by an independent method.” “A new definition of 
factory cost is now needed. It is not post-mortem cost, what the 
goods cost last year, but what it will now cost to reproduce them or 
what they will probably cost during the remainder of the current 
year, assuming that the factory runs at its normal rate.” A long 
chapter is devoted to distribution of burden. The machine-hour 
rate is considered by the author as the basis of the best system for 
factories manufacturing “assembled” product and he shows how 
certain modifications of it may make the cost figures more accurate 
than the ordinary results. 

The particular merit of the book lies in the last half which is 
devoted almost entirely to practical cost accounting in specific in- 
dustries, including a blast furnace, a steel works, foundries, a hard- 
ware factory, a machine shop, a bakery, a textile mill, a wood- 
working shop, power plants, and printing shops. 
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and business practice. (Philadelphia: Modern Textbook Co, 1918. 
Pp. 258.) 


Tuompson, E. B. The silk department. Department store merchan- 


dise manuals, vol. 9. (New York: Ronald. 1918. Pp. xx, 224.) 
} 


[wyrorp, H. B. Storing; its economic aspects and proper methods. 
(New York: Van Nostrand. 1918. Pp. 200. $3.) 


Wane, C. C. Legislative regulation of railway finance in England. 
(Urbana, Ill.: Univ. Illinois. 1918. Pp. 196. $1.50.) 

tecounting system for the United States Indian Service. (Washing- 
ton: Dept. Interior, Office of Indian Affairs. 1917. Pp. 191.) 

The Merchants’ Association of New York. Year book 1918. (New 
York: The Association, Woolworth Bldg. 1918. Pp. 288.) 

Public utilities. (Wellesley Hills, Mass.: Babson Statistical Organi- 
zation. 1918.) 

The war's effect on copper, silver, railroad and industrial stocks. (Bos- 
ton: G. F. Redmond & Co. 1918. Wall chart 6 by 2 ft.) 


The 100 best investments. (London: British, Foreign & Colonial Cor- 
poration, Ltd. 1918. Is.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
Profit Sharing. lis Principles and Practice. A Collaboration by 
Artuur W. Burrirr, Henry S. Dennison, Epwin F. Gay, 
Herman, and Henry P. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1918. Pp. x, 328. $2.50.) 

In arriving at their conclusions in regard to profit sharing, the 
uthors state that a critical study and analysis of the methods 
of a large number of employers have been made, that a consider- 
ible number of plants having profit-sharing schemes have been 
investigated at first hand, that large correspondence has been 
carried on, and that many employers and employees have been 
interviewed, 

The collaborators have convinced themselves that under right 
conditions the participation of employees in the profits of a busi- 
ness will stimulate effort and increase personal efficiency, espe- 
cially of members of the managerial groups and salaried workers 
in posts of responsibility; that profit sharing promotes organiza- 
tion fitness; tends to increase the permanence of a business by 
increasing continuance of high grade management, thus develop- 
ing and maintaining the quality fact in the labor force which in 
turn protects the reward upon invested capital; that, though not 
the most important, profit sharing is nevertheless a helpful means 
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our present economic system and its wage payment methods, and 
that profit sharing must be regarded as merely having a rightful 
place within the wage system, in no sense a substitute for it. 

A definite cortribution to a more wholesome solution of the 
problem of incentives and rewards, which is now so generally oc- 
cupying the attention of the business world, is expressed in the 
following paragraph, (p. 74): “The outstanding fact tacitly 
recognized in all these plans is that long service is something that 
the employer is not entitled to expect in return for the regular 
market wage. It is something of special value over and above the 
day’s work and to obtain it the employer expects to make an 
exceptional payment for it.” 

A fundamental criticism of profit sharing raises grave ques- 
tions now confronting the business world. The reviewer would 
like to stress the following: How can employees have complete 
confidence in any profit-sharing scheme until they are convinced 
that manufacturers know their actual cost of production? In 
announcing that only ten per cent of the manufacturers in the 
United States know their actual cost of production, the Federal 
Trade Commission gave students of profit sharing and economic 
justice something to think about. Here is a vital problem involv- 
ing the analysis and just apportionment of overhead expenses 
which leads to fundamental questions of economic and social jus- 
tice. Idle workmen are not paid wages. Why should capital in- 
vested in idle machinery be remunerated? Profit is very material- 
ly influenced by the overhead. The cost of maintaining an organi- 
zation is a complicated matter. Overhead expenses often involve 
the largest waste in production. Too frequently these wastes re- 
sult from faulty organization—lack of foresight in purchasing 
material, defective routing, antiquated or idle machinery, ineffi- 
cient maintenance, delays due to the lack of clear or duplicated 
instructions from the office or department heads, etc. Are these 
not matters vitally affecting profits and is it not the right of 
profit sharers to know all about them? 

Further, must not the facts for an intelligent understanding of 
any incentive or payment plan comprehend a true knowledge of 
the state of demand for the product, the wages in the community 
and in the industry under consideration, the amount and standards 
of output, the cost of living, the hazards of the job, the amount 
of previous education necessary for the work, the amount of con- 
tinued instruction necessary to carry on the work with cumula- 
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In opening up the important question as to what extent should 
a company introducing profit sharing provide for giving to its 


employees the facts regarding financial operations, such «as in 


vestments, earnings, total or departmental profits, the only answer 
satisfactory to the reviewer is, to the fullest extent necessary to 
enlighten and convince the employees what all the vital facts are 
that directly or indirectly influence profits. Such enlightenment 
and conviction can come only as a result of the employees having 
had a share in the collection, evaluation, and publicity of the 
essential facts. 

The questions raised are in no way intended as an adverse 
criticism of the book under review. The work is unquestionably 
trustworthy in all vital particulars. Its constructive criticism of 
a method of income distribution—its philosophy, interpretation, 
limitations—is at a time like this, when employers are clamoring 
for help, most salutary. The book is a wholesome model of what 
constructive propaganda among employers should be. 

Henry C. Mercatr. 
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work and output, with a memorandum on sickness. (London: King. 
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Core, G. D. H. The payment of wages. A study in payment by re- 
sults under the wage-system. (London: Allen & Unwin. 1918. 
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Cotuier, D. J. The girl in industry. (London: G. Bell & Sons, 
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Cross, I. B. Collective bargaining and trade agreements in the 
brewery, metal, teaming and building trades of San Francisco, 
California. University of California publications in economics, 
vol. 4. (Berkeley: Univ. California Press. 1918. Pp. 233-364. 
30c.) 

This monograph is largely the result of investigations made by 
the author for the United States Commission on Industrial Rela 
tions. Its publication is another evidence that the niggardliness of 
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League of New York. They were assisted by nine investigators. 
The study describes the conditions of work in laundries: hours, 
wages, working force, and relation of work to health. Wherever 
possible the data are summarized in statistical tables. Need is 
shown for minimum wage legislation in this industry. 


Hart, H. Fluctuations in anemployment in cities of the United 
States, 1902-1917.. Studies from the Helen S. Trounstine Foun- 
dation, vol. 1, no. 2. (Cincinnati: The Foundation, Neave Bldg. 
1918. Pp. 59. %5ce.) 

The object of this investigation is to determine how much unem- 
ployment there has been in occupations other than agricultural in 
the United States in recent years; the unemployment situation at 
the close of the war; and the value of remedies proposed for unem- 
ployment. Table 1 shows the estimated number of millions of un- 
employed workers by months, 1902-1917. The largest number un- 
employed, according to this, was found in January, 1915, number- 
ing six and one half million. The method of arriving at the esti- 
mates was to ascertain for each year and month the total number 
of persons normally occupied in non-agricultural pursuits and to 
subtract from these “normal supply” figures the estimated ‘‘con- 
nected demand” for labor consisting of the total number of per- 
sons unemployed in non-agricultural pursuits. The “connected” 
demand was determined by a synthesis of widely scattered informa- 
tion of employment fluctuations. The author does not describe the 
particular method but in this connection adds, “those who are inter- 
ested in the details of the statistical method used are invited to 
address inquiries.” Interesting and original diagrams illustrate the 
results of the statistical investigations. 
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Labor problems under war conditions; complete report of the pro 
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A report of the causes of wastage of labour in factories employing 
women. Medical Research Committee, National Health Insurance, 
Special Report series no. 16. (London: Wyman. 1918. 1s. 6d.) 

“The collected facts show that the general strain of factory life 
is not borne worse by elder than by younger women, but that when 
the general wear and tear of factory conditions is combined with 
physical labor of more than a light or medium degree women over 23 
vears of age cannot as a whole stand the strain so well as their 
juniors.” In the analysis advanced statistical methods are used. 

Report of enquiry made by the Ministry of Labour on the origin, con 
stitution, procedure, and functions of works committees. (London: 
King. 1918. 6d.) 

Report of the nineteenth annual general council meeting of the Gen- 
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Capital Today R t Economic Development. By 
Herman ( n, revised and enlarged. (New 
York: G. 1 1918. Pp. xii, 376. $2.00.) 

The first edit peared in 1915. Since that time 
many important mic changes have taken place. 

These changes plete revision. ‘The most em- 

phatic ch inge 1s titled Money of Account, which 

has been entiré largely expanded. Bank credit 
money has tak nce in the last three years in 
practically all t mercial countries of the world. 


Loans and d 


is have been increasing much 
faster than dey ind this fact apparently gives 
new and cumul f the main conclusion of the book; 
namely, that t structure would eventually 
fall down of it Because of the great expansion of 
fictitious capita nee of an enormous increase of 
bank credit n solvency will be seriously endan- 
gered. The ti unt when people will call for the 
redemption of n ctual values and when that time 
comes capitalis 
The main hy} ok are socialistic. Emphasis is 
placed not so 1 1s upon the mechanism of ex- 
change. Befor tal concentration, which has been 
the result of t of economic development, the 
formula of th s “commodity-money-commod- 
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aim was to make money a mere tool in effecting exchanges, the 
productive process eventuating in commodities. Now the aim is 
to make the productive process eventuate in profits, and these 
profits have tended to center in fewer and fewer hands. 

The whole capitalistic system rests upon the very insecure 
foundation of gold, It is like a huge inverted pyramid. The 
base, due to the enormous expansion of money of account and the 
relatively small supply of gold, has become with the years in- 
creasingly attenuated. The super-structure is becoming top- 
heavy and is even now wobbling on its very uncertain foundation. 
According to the author, time will come when the whole structure 
will collapse like a house of cards and then will be ushered in the 
new régime of socialism in which all value will be estimated in 
terms of labor power, and exchanges will be effected directly 
through the use of labor tickets which will displace the money of 
our day. 

Capital takes two forms, industrial capital and fictitious capi- 
tal. Industrial capital is made up of fixed and variable capital. 
In this grouping are included buildings, machinery, raw materials, 
and labor power. A large surplus value exists as a result of the 
productive process. <A part of this surplus goes to the capitalist 
class for consumption purposes, a part goes back into the busi- 
ness, but far the larger part takes the money form which in turn 
is converted into fictitious capital—stocks, bonds and mortgages, 
the largest part of which exist by virtue of expected profits. Lit- 
tle or no actual value is thus represented. These expected profits 
are capitalized and appear in the form of paper evidences, mere 
legal titles. Through the money power this fictitious capital, rep- 
resented by bank credit extended to the capitalistic class, is nar- 
rowly controlled. In this way the dangerous cycle goes on. 

The money system is endangered by the expanding credit facili- 
ties of the banks. Money of account becomes of more and more 
importance. It consists of three categories: namely, savings ac- 
counts, profit-made credit money, bank-made credit money. Sav- 
ings accounts are not the sum of small deposits made by the wage- 
earning group, as is generally assumed, but deposits in amounts as 
large as $1,000 made in many savings institutions by a small per- 
centage of the total number of depositors in such institutions. 
Profit-made credit money consists of deposits of cash made in 
commercial banks by the industrial class. Bank-made credit 
money originates out of loans made by the banks to clients against 
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Credit of the the European War. By Pie 
LAURENCE | . York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. I918 f $3.50 

The Credit « nalytical account of the finan- 
cial experience « France, Germany, and the United 
States during | f the war. In the opening 
sentence Profes ves: “Even though the imme- 
diate causes of \V\ may have been dynastic ambi- 
tion, exaggera | lust for power, the ultimate 
causes are und ind in economic conditions.” 
Happily the su excellent sketch of economic 
conditions and r the years preceding the con- 
flict, do not co f this explanation. On the 
contrary, the ( n wealth and trade, the most 
striking featurs es the reader to accept rather 
the concluding e deception to speak as if 
Germany had be ince for unlimited industrial 
and commercial peace, ind that she had to go 
to war for the f nomi de velopment.” 

The financial f the countries considered is 
preceded by a s f monetary and banking ar- 
rangements and irse of the crisis, which came 
with the outbrea n given detailed consideration. 
This is the mos of the volume. The financing 
of the war, and 1 credit changes which have 
marked its cours re summary fashion, and the 
analysis is less sa or Laughlin is here too much 
concerned to fin \ ilidity of the principles of 
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credit which he has set forth in earlier publications. To the re 
viewer the inadequacy of the Laughlin theory of credit becomes 
strikingly evident in the light of experience during the war. The 
effective demand for goods, and consequently prices have risen 
portentously, because of an unprecedented expansion of credit. 
The initiating influence has been the resort to banks for more or 
less permanent accommodation in financing the war. Professor 
Laughlin does not admit this, even as a possibility, except under 
a régime of inconvertible paper money. 

Those who do not accept Professor Laughlin’s monetary views 
will find themselves disagreeing with him regarding many of his 
conclusions. <A single instance will be sufficient to illustrate the 
matter. That German war finance has involved much inflation is 
evident to Professor Laughlin, because it has been largely in the 
form of paper money. He does not consider that there has been 
much inflation in Great Britain and in the United States where, 
owing to the general use of checks, it has been in the form of de- 
posit credits. ‘There may indeed have been more inflation in Ger- 
many than elsewhere, but that is a question which cannot be de- 
termined by the comparison of issues of paper money and the 
course of foreign exchange rates under the special restrictions on 
trade and gold movements, which were present during the war. 

O. M. W. Spracve. 

Harvard University. 


Money. Its Connexion with Rising and Falling Prices. By Ep 
win Cannan. (London: P. S. King and Son. 1918. Pp. 
66. 2s. 6d.) 

This booklet presents in an interesting and popular form an 
explanation of the relation between money and prices. It was 
projected as a supplementary chapter to the author’s Wealth: a 
Brief Explanation of the Causes of Material Welfare published in 
1912 and was separately published because of the importance of 
the subject in the solution of the problems caused by the war. 

The exposition begins with an explanation of the concepts, the 
general level of prices and the value of the unit of account, the 
former being declared to be merely an expression of the latter. 
The causes of changes in the general level of prices are then ex- 
plained as the influences or circumstances which determine the de- 
mand and the supply of the unit of account, and these influences 
and circumstances are set forth in three sections, one treating the 
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value on account of the ability of the holder to transform the 
coin into bullion by melting. 

“Where the unit of account is a bank note or currency note” 
demand and supply still rule, but the value of the bullion or of the 
coin which constitutes the metallic unit and specified amounts of 
which the notes promise to pay, cannot be left out of account. 
The value of convertible notes cannot for any considerable length 
of time be above or below the value of the metallic unit, because an 
excess supply, which would tend to reduce their value below that 
point, would be at once taken from the market by conversion, and 
a deficient supply, which would tend to raise their value above 
that point, would be at once corrected by an increase of issues. 
The author thinks, however, that notwithstanding the fact that 
these notes circulate at par they tend to raise the level of prices 
by “displacing” coin, thus diminishing the demand for it. He 
thinks this tendency is to some extent counteracted by a “much 
larger quantity of currency (coin plus notes) being kept on men’s 
persons than if there are no notes” (p. 46). 

The case of inconvertible notes differs from that of convertible 
chiefly in the fact that an excess supply cannot be taken from the 
market by conversion and hence the value of such notes may and 
usually does sink below par. The author explains in an inter- 
esting way how such notes get into and are kept in circulation, 
but he almost entirely neglects and, in the judgment of the re- 
viewer, underestimates the effect of purely subjective influences on 
their value. He seems to think that, when they once get into 
circulation, their value is very little influenced by anything ex- 
cept their demand and supply. 

The author has written clearly and brought the subject within 
the easy comprehension of ordinary readers. He has undoubtedly 
rendered a service in helping to create correct public opinion on 
this important subject. 

A. Scorr. 

University of Wisconsin. 
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units in this instance being the Dominions rather than the separate 
colonies. The moral contained in Professor Allin’s study is of 
singular significance therefore to students of the British imperial 
situation. 

One is quite ready after reading this monograph to accept un 
reservedly the author’s assertion that “the history of the tariff 
relations of the Australian colonies is a sorry record of interco 
lonial jealousy and strife.” Although emancipated from the bond- 
age of Downing Street by the Australian Colonies Government 
Act of 1850 little if any progress was made by the colonies dur 
ing the two decades following toward the evolution of a national 
life or consciousness. “The scattered colonists, like the children 
of Israel, were doomed by a narrow provincialism to wander for 
forty years in the wilderness before they were ready to enter into 
their national heritage.” 

Although the tariff history of the Australian colonies during 
the period under review was little more than a succession, with 
perennial regularity, of tiresome negotiations and dismal failures, 
the reviewer ventures to withhold his complete acceptance of 
Professor Allin’s assertion that “to the statesman or political 
scientist, the tariff history of this period is of small practical or 
scientific value.” On the contrary, by very reason of its dismal 
hue the study of this period cannot but serve as an eloquent sign- 
post of warning to future state builders. As such it deserves an 
honorable position beside the like story of fiscal failure which at- 
tended the progress of the United States during the critical years 
following 1783. 

In the opinion of the reviewer a measure of ambiguity appears 
at times in the use of the term Colonial Secretary in the early part 
of the book. Thus on page 10 that term, used three times, applies 
to the Secretary for the Colonies in London, whereas on the fol- 
lowing page its single appearance is for the purpose of designating 
the Colonial Secretary of New South Wales. Again on page 42 
the reader for a moment is uncertain whether the term relates to 
the British or the colonial official. 

This book which is at once both scholarly in method and inter- 
esting in style forms a valuable contribution to the literature in 
the double field of colonial government and colonial tariffs. It is 
to be hoped that Professor Allin will proceed with his expressed 
intention of incorporating in a future volume a study of the larger 
issues of colonial nationalism, imperial defence, and preferential 
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Barnes, H. E. A history of the penal, reformatory and correctional 
institutions of the state of New Jersey: analytical and documentary. 
(Trenton, N. J.: MacCrellish and Quigley Co. 1918. Pp. 654.) 

This thorough analysis of the penal system of New Jersey is of 
more than local interest. “The fact that New Jersey experimented 
with practically all the chief types of penal institutions which have 
been tried in this country” makes an account of their development 
of general value. The book is, moreover, a scientific study made in 
the light of modern political and social science. It constitutes vol- 
ume II of the New Jersey Prison Inquiry Commission report of 
1917. 
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Best, H. The blind, their condition and the work being done for 
them in the United States. (New York: Maemillan. 1918. $3.) 


Bremner, R. L. The housing problem in Glasgow. (Glasgow: Scot 
tish Council for Women’s Trades. 1918. Pp. 28. 6d.) 


Cracuorn, K. H. Juvenile delinquency in rural New York. Depend- 
ent, defective, and delinquent classes series, no. 4. Bureau publica 
tion no. 32. (Washington: Children’s Bureau. 1918. Pp. 199.) 


Commons, J. R. Industrial education and dependency. Revised edi- 
tion. (Madison: Univ. Wis. 1918. Pp. 20. 10c.) 


Cooke, M. L. Our cities awake. Notes on municipal activities and 
administration. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
1918. Pp. xxi, 351. $2.50.) 

Earp, E. L. The rural church serving the community. (New York: 
Abingdon Press. 1918. Pp. 144.) 


Faast, B. F. Rural planning and colonization. (New York: Na- 
tional Real Estate Journal. 1918. Pp. 14.) 


Garin, C. J. Rural life. (New York: Century. 1918. $2.50.) 


Gesuart, J. C. Housing standards in Brooklyn. (Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Tenement House Committee of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 
1918. Pp. 60.) 

An intensive statistical study summarizing data relating to more 
than 3,000 apartments in regard to sanitary conveniences, water 
supply, bathrooms, overcrowding, lodgers, types of houses, pre- 
valence of tuberculosis, rents, and nationalities of tenants. 


Grant, P. S. Fair play for the workers. Some sides of their malad- 
justment and the causes. (New York: Moffat, Yard. 1918. Pp. 
xii, 368. $1.60.) 

The author, keenly alive to the significance of different phases of 
social discontent and maladjustment, presents chapters on: The 
worker's lost status and his unrest; The working-man and patriot- 
ism; The Americanizing of the immigrant worker; Administration 
of the law and the worker; Physical betterment, the function of the 
state; Unjust laws and how to remedy them; Are rich Americans 
aiding Americanization? The waste of ignorance and competition; 
The economic influence of religion; Labor organization and its in 
fluence on our problems. He sharply arraigns current indifference 
and supports his indictment by abundant quotations from contempo- 
rary reformers. 


Harrison, S. M. Social case workers and better industrial conditions. 
(New York: Charity Organization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1918. Pp. 23. 10c.) 

Hart, J. K. Democracy in education; a social interpretation of the 
history of education. (New York: Century. 1918. Pp. 418.) 


Hart, H. H. The war program of the state of South Carolina. (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1918. Pp. 61.) 
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Medical examination campaigns. No. Il. Framingham monograph 


no. 4. (Framingham, Mass.; Community Health Station. Nov. 
1918. Pp. 48. 5c.) 


New towns after the war. An argument for garden cities. (..ondon: 
Dent. 1918. Pp. 84. Is.) 


Aims of reconstruction. Reconstruction problems, 1. (London: Min 
istry of Reconstruction. 1918. 2d.) 


Reconstruction after the war. Journal of the National Institute of 
Social Sciences, vol. IV. (Boston: Boston Bk. Co. Apr., 1918. 
Pp. 242.) 

Includes brief papers on: Financial reconstruction after the war, 
by George E. Roberts; Labor laws in the crucible, by John B. An- 
drews; Problems of immigration and the foreign born after the war, 
by Henry Pratt Fairchild; and The free traders of America, by 
George Haven Putnam. 

Sanitation of rural workmen’s areas. Public health report for Sep- 
tember 6, 1918. (Washington: U.S. Public Health Service. 1918.) 

Among the topics discussed are the collection of garbage and 
excreta, water supply, draining, and types of housing for industrial 
villages. 

Standard catalog, sociology section; one thousand titles of the most 
representative and useful books on social, economic and educational 
questions. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1918. Pp. 99. #1.) 


Insurance and Pensions 
Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance. By Duraxv Hatsey 
Van Doren. (New York: Printed for the Department of 
Political Science of Williams College by Moffat, Yard and 
Company. 1918. Pp. x, 332. $2.00.) 

This new sketch of workmen’s compensation was prepared in 
successful competition for the David A. Wells prize, which is of- 
fered annually to Williams College men within one year before 
graduation or three years after. It gives the legal and historical 
basis of compensation, summarizes American legislation, presents 
systematically the author’s ideas as to a model statute, traces at 
length the experience of New Jersey, states the attitude of Ameri- 
can labor, describes the federal soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance 
act of 1917, and concludes with a short chronological biblio 
phy. 


gra- 

As the fruit of a narrowly limited competition among young 
writers, the book has merit, in fact, high merit. It shows a great 
deal of painstaking study. In narrowly literal and statistical ways 
it is remarkably accurate. Its author has a good general appre- 
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Only from imperfect knowledge could a writer tracing the all 
too slow advance toward adequate medical care for injured em- 
ployees (p. 119) fail to mention Connecticut, the first of three 
states to provide unlimited care. Organized labor has been much 
less favorable to compensation than Mr. Van Doren supposes 
(ch. VII), since no longer ago than 1909 Mr. Gompers himself 
declared his preference for an improved liability law. Nor is it 
fair to say that private insurance carriers are “discredited as a 
force for reducing accidents” (p. 172). 

While the English style, on the whole, is superior to that with 
which American economists often afflict their readers, there are a 
few glaring lapses, as at the bottom of page 17 and in the refer- 
ence to “fore-thoughted ideas” (p. 282). It is something wors« 
than bad English to name a writer (p. 243) and then charge him 
with “a temporary hiatus of common sense.” And, perhaps, it 
would be better not to accuse American legislators of “craven 
fear” and “disgraceful subterfuges” (p. 298). 


wo conspicuous errors may be charged to the printer or the 
proof-reader. “Not less than five years after” (p. 291) should 
be “Not later than five years after.” “Uniform accuracy” (p. 
297) should be “uniform adequacy.” 


C, Fisuer. 
New York University. 
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lotments and allowances. (Fort Hancock, N. J.: Post Exchange. 
1918.) 


Hoaer, J. M. and Garsipe, T. H. War pensions and allowances. 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1918. Pp. 463.) 


Jones, F. R. Enactments of 1918, affecting the Massachusetts work- 
men’s compensation law, August, 1918. (New York: Workmen's 
Compensation Publicity Bureau, 80 Maiden Lane. 1918. Pp. 7.) 


Jones, F. R. Workmen’s compensation law of Porto Rico, effective 
July 1, 1918. (New York: Workmen's Compensation Publicity 
Bureau. 1918. Pp. 22.) 


Larter, A. E. and Lemmon, W. S. The L. & L. rating system, de- 
signed to effect standardization of fire insurance rating based upon 
an analysis of conditions contributing to the fire loss. Revised May, 
1918. (New York: The author. 1918.) 


Nicuoits, W. J. The co-insurance clause. An address delivered be- 
fore the one hundred and twenty-ninth meeting of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York on March 7, 1916. (New York: Ins. Soc. of 
N. Y. 1918. Pp. 26.) 

Ricuarps, B. The cotton bale as a source of loss by fire. (New 
York: Am. Exchange Nat. Bank. 1918. Pp. 11.) 

Enactments of 1918, affecting the Massachusetts workmen’s compen- 
sation law, August, 1918. (New York: Workmen's Compensation 

Publicity Bureau. 1918. Pp. 7.) 

Fire insurance in New England for ten years, December 31, 1908- 
December 31, 1917, inclusive. Nineteenth edition. (Boston: The 
Company, 141 Milk St. Pp. 241. $7.50.) 

New York state workmen’s compensation law. With amendments, ad- 
ditions and annotations to July 1, 1918. (Albany, N. Y.: Statistics 
and Information. 1918.) 

Present issues before the contributors to the Philadelphia teachers’ re- 
tirement fund. (Philadelphia: Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 1918. 
Pp. 28.) 

An explanation of the alternatives before the teachers if they de- 
cide to remedy the situation before it becomes worse. Apparently 
the safest course to adopt is to amalgamate with the state fund, 
which would then assume part of the accrued liabilities. H. J. H. 

A report on the condition of the teachers’ retirement fund, including 
service and mortality tables based on the actual experience of teach- 

ers in Philadelphia. (Philadelphia: Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 

1918. Pp. 51.) 

An actuarial valuation of the fund by Mr. George B. Buck, who 
finds a deficit of about nine million dollars and analyzes the causes 
of the threatened bankruptcy. A series of tables which present the 
actual experience of the fund as regards death, withdrawal, ctc., is 
an important contribution to our stock of information on the subject. 


H. J. 
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Verbatim report of speeches and messages of Liebknecht during 
the war, including the May Day speech of 1916 which caused 
his imprisonment. The Reichstag transcript shows the passage 
which called forth the approval of social democrats and the cautions 
given by the presiding officer. The addresses deal rather with the 
conduct of the war than with economic questions. 


acKayr, J. Americanized socialism. (New York: Boni & Live- 
right. 1918. Pp. x, 191. $1.25.) 

This book presents a variety of socialism so mild and sugar- 
coated that even the most conservative could read it without undue 
alarm. It is socialism without Marx, The reader is not mystified 
with surplus value, is not distressed with the class struggle, and is 
not terrified by the social revolution. Socialism is defined in the 
words of Hillquit, as the “public or collective ownership and oper- 
ation of the principal instruments and agencies for the production 
and distribution of wealth.” The author describes the chaotic con- 
dition of capitalistic industry and the perversion of private property 
into a means of exploitation. The socialization of industry is con- 
ceived as the application of the principles of efficiency engineering 
to the social problem. The transition to socialism will come gradu- 
ally and with due regard for established property rights. 

The development of the argument is logical although the presenta- 
tion is not particularly forceful. The chief criticism to be offered 
is that fundamental social changes such as these do not usually take 
place in an orderly and peaceful manner. In the light of history 
and especially in view of present-day events one can hardly expect 
a transition to socialism without violent revolution and the bitter 
struggle of classes. G. L. Arner. 


Maru, I. Catolicismo social y socialismo al desnudo, o los problemas 
de carne y hueso. (Tafalla: Imp. y. Lib. de Valero Albéniz. 1918.) 
SANDERS, W. S. Pan-German socialism (neo-Marzism). Reprinted 
from The New Age. (London: W. Smith & Son. 1918. Pp. 24.) 


Smitu, L. S. Codperation for farmers. (London: Williams & Nor- 
gate. 1918.) 


Topp, A. M. Municipal ownership, with a special survey of municipal 
gas plants in America and Europe. (Chicago: Public Ownership 
League of America. 1918.) 

Turts, J. H. The ethics of codperation, ( Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
1918. Pp. 73. $1.) 

Watsu, C. M. Socialism and feminism, with an introduction on the 
climax of civilization. ‘Three volumes. (New York: Sturgis & 
Walton. 1917. Pp. x, 150; viii, 518; vi, 393.) 

Inter-allied labour and socialist conference. (London: Labour Party, 
33 Eccleston Sq. 1918. 6d.) 

A program of social reconstruction after the war. (New York: So 
cial Democratic League of America, 277 Proadway. 1918. Pp. 18.) 
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The His j D elopment and Progress mn 
Many ¢ Commemorate the Seventy 
Kitt { can Statistical Association. 
( Koren. (New York: The 
Pp. xu, 113. $7.50.) 
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gular noun. ‘Th suggested by the introduc- 
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History and D | Statistics in Many Coun 
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The present y a history of the practice of 
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United States y the editor on the History of 
the Associatio1 North on Seventy-five Years of 
Progress in At | two memoirs, one on Federal 
Statistics, by 1 , the other on State Statistics, 
by Director ¢ 
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memoirs do not fully agree among themselves as to what that 
thread is. Some evidently take the acts of the legislative and ad 
ministrative agencies as their subject-matter; others regard the 
practice of statistics and its development as largely a product of 
individuals and give generous space for describing their work. 
Apparently the American writers center their attention on fed- 
eral and state statutes, the European writers give more space to 
the persons involved, Perhaps the most significant contribution 
on American statistics is that of Dr. Cummings on Federal Sta- 
tistics, which fills more than one seventh of the volume and more 
space than the three articles on other divisions of American sta- 
tistics. In this valuable monograph the administrative statistical 
agency, like the Bureau of Education, is the unit for study. I 
doubt that this is better, though it certainly is easier, than to 
center attention on the kinds of statistical information obtained. 
Surely it would be more helpful to inform the inquirer that he 
could get some kinds of educational statistics from the annual re- 
ports of the Bureau of Education, illiteracy statistics from the 
federal censuses and those of certain states, etc., and to trace 
how these returns grew up and how the agencies gathering them 
have changed and developed. Perhaps it would have been still 
better to trace also the part that notable men have played in the 
history of American statistics, showing, for example, the influence 
of men like Shattuck, Walker, and Billings on our census de 
velopment, Wright on the development of labor statistics, ete. A 
history of legislative and administrative changes tends to become 
mechanical; it is the persons behind these changes who vitalize the 
story. 

In this respect the writers on foreign statistics seem as a rule 
to have interpreted their themes in a more significant way. Sir 
Athelstane Baines rightly puts John Graunt (not Grant) at the 
head of his tale of the growth of British statistics and finds fitting 
places for Halley and Sinclair, Rickman and Porter; Dr. Julin 
makes very clear the seminal influence of Quetelet in Belgium: 
Professor Faure in what seems to me the most valuable, as with the 
exception of that of Dr. Cummings it is the longest, paper in the 
volume shows how in their several fields Bodin and Sully and Col- 
bert and Deparcieux and Necker and others contributed to build 
up the present system of French statistics. 

But in pointing out this superiority of the best foreign work in 
the volume to that of our American scholars it would be unjust to 
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sampling. Sampling is discussed very scantily as a subdivision 
of the chapter on the normal frequency curve. Perhaps the author 
would reply that sampling is advanced statistical theory. Never 
theless, it is most important even for the beginner. Also the dis- 
cussion of sampling not only seems inadequate but seems here and 
there to give the wrong impression. For instance, in discussing 
(p. 380) the fitting of the theoretical curve to the actual curve 
he suggests testing the frequency of the ordinates by subtracting 
or adding 3 “np gq, saying nothing about the fact that although all 
ordinates may fall within these limits yet the actual curve will 
diverge from the normal curve beyond the limits of probability, 
because of the fact that it may be very improbable that two or 
more probable events will occur at the same time. 

Furthermore, the author leaves the reader with the idea that 
the true arithmetic mean as contrasted with the sample arithmetic 
mean is based on all the cases that exist rather than on a theo- 
retically infinite number of cases. “The true average spelling 
ability in the sixth grade of a large city system could be found 
by testing all of the 20,000 children, say, in all of the sixth grades 
in the system” (p. 224). If there were only five, say, Sanskrit 
scholars in the world, five would still be only a very small sample 
of a theoretically large number. 

In discussing (p. 225) the distribution of averages of samples 
of 200 cases, he says “the best assumption” we can make is that 
they accord with the probability curve. This is a very important 
point in the theory of sampling. ‘The best assumption” could be 
considerably strengthened by reference to the extensive mathe 
matics to prove that these averages follow the normal probability 
curve. 

Also the designation of Vnpq as “the standard error of samp- 
ling” (p. 380 and p. 213) although commonly done, seems to be 
rather misleading description, as there are, of course, many other 
standard errors of samples. 

The pitfalls of deceptive and spurious correlation are many. 
Professor Rugg warns of these, though sometimes vaguely (p. 
254). “. . . such devices do not supply proofs of existing rela 
tionships . . . . they are valuable in so far as they agree witir 
sound logical analysis.” The author also warns against the use 
of the correlation coefficient where the numbers are small, and has 
some very excellent discussion of this point. This is very im 


portant and timely, as a good many psychologists and education- 
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terials, transportation, and manufacturing costs. As far as possible 
statistical and descriptive data are tabulated around these points. 


Crark, W. W. A statistical study of 102 truants. Reprinted from the 
Journal of Delinquency, vol. 3, no. 5. (Whittier, Calif.: Whittier 
State School. 1918. Pp. 213-234.) 


FioreNcE, P.S. Use of factory statistics in the investigation of indus- 
trial fatigue. Columbia Univ. studies in political science, vol. 
LXXXI, no. 3. (New York: Longmans. 1918. Pp. 153. $1.25.) 


Harris, L. I. A clinical study of the frequency of lead, turpentine 
and benzin poisoning in four hundred painters. Reprinted from 
the Archives of Internal Medicine, August, 1918. (Chicago: Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn St. 1918. Pp. 28.) 


Hartiey, E. F. Census of the Virgin Islands of the United States, 
November 1, 1917. (Washington: Bureau of the Census. 1918. 
Pp. 174.) 


HorrMan, F. L. Army anthropometry and medical rejection statistics. 
(Newark, N. J.: The author, Prudential Ins. Co. 1918.) 


Knisss, G. H. Commonwealth and demography, 1917, and previous 
years. Population and vital statistics bulletin no. 35. (Melbourne: 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 1918. Pp. 285.) 

Colonies and dominions, from 1901 to 1915. Statistical abstract, 53d 
number. (London: King. 1918. 2s.) 

Statistics of income. Compiled from the returns for 1916 under the 
direction of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1918. Pp. 391.) 


Resumen anual de estadistica municipal (ano XV, 1917). (Monte- 
video: Direccién de Censo y Estadistica. 1918. Pp. 346.) 
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in Connection with Events Arising from the State of War. The 
printer’s mark shows that it went to press in February, 1916. Several 
supplements have been issued and they contain the titles, etc., of all 
official documents of the British government on the war. 

OrriciaL Periopicats GivinGc Current INrormation.’—The United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, in its Monthly Review, publishes 
many articles, digests of reports, lists of publications, texts of laws, 
decrees, ete. It is the most important source in this field published in 
America. 

The Daily Commerce Reports, published by the United States Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce contain many items of value. 
They often consist of cable dispatches or of summaries of preliminary 
reports made to foreign governments, action taken by the larger com- 
mercial and industrial organizations, etc. 

A very useful summary of news is contained in the Daily Digest of 
Reconstruction News, published by the Director's Office of the Council 
of National Defense, Washington. It gives important facts about the 
work of the departments of the federal government in this field, actions 
of the state and municipal governments, and of foreign governments. 
Important conferences, congresses, etc., are noted. As the periodical 
is issued in mimeographed form, only a very limited number of copies 
are available. 

The most important source of information on reconstruction prob- 
lems in Europe is the fortnightly periodical published by the General 
Staff of the British War Office entitled Reconstruction Supplement to 
the Daily Review of the Foreign Press. The first issue bears the date 
September 4, 1917, and the periodical is now in the third volume. Un- 
til the issue of August 13, 1918, the title-page of each number bore 
the notice ‘For Official Use Only”; but ail the issues beginning with 
this date can now be purchased from the Stationery Office (Imperial 
House, Kingsway, London) like other official documents, the price of 
each issue being 6d. net. The information given consists of digests 
of articles in newspapers, articles in scientific journals, important gov- 
ernment announcements, reports of congresses, news items gathered 
from all over the world, ete. 

Great Britain. The Ministry of Labour publishes two monthly 
periodicals giving news items; the first of these, the Labour Gazette 
is so well known as to need only mention; the second, The Month's 

1In addition to the following titles, a number of confidential and semi-con 
fidential periodicals have been published by foreign governments and by private 
organizations of employers, which will probably be released in a short time 


after the peace treaty is formally approved. 
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lication of the Ministry of Agriculture, Feuille d’Informations, gives a 
wide variety of information, especially as to government action. 
Under the terms of the decree published on November 27, 1918, the 
Ministry of Armament has been transformed into a Ministry of In- 
dustrial Reconstruction. As yet no publications have been received 
from the new ministry, though its decrees, regulations, etc., are quoted 
in both of the publications noted above. A special ministry has also 
been created for the development of the war-devastated areas, en- 
titled Ministére des Regions Libérées. Each of these new ministries 
will undoubtedly issue publications of interest in the near future. 
Iraty. The Italian Bureau of Public Information (501 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City) is distributing to institutions a fortnightly bul- 
letin entitled Italy To-day. It covers a wide range of topics, giving 
1 brief statement of important affairs in Italy including reconstruc 
tion. It is mentioned here because of the present difficulty in securing 
Italian publications, arising out of the transportation situation. 
The Gazzetta Ufficiale covers the usual field of the government 
gazettes of Europe; reconstruction projects, laws, decrees, etc, ap- 
pear frequently. The Bollettino dell’Ufficio del Lavoro closely re- 
sembles the British and French labor bulletins. 


Henry J. Harris. 


Industries and Commerce 

British Foop Suprry. The seriousness of Great Britain's food 
question is fully recognized. Both before and during the war vari- 
ous royal and parliamentary committees have been appointed to con- 
sider the problem with a view to recommending means of increasing 
home production or insuring a constant foreign supply. Back in 1903, 
when war clouds were not altogether visible and before submarine at- 
tacks were seriously considered, a royal commission was appointed to 
inquire into the supply of food and raw materials in time of war. 
This commission heard the testimony and recommendations of promi- 
nent statisticians, economists, agriculturists, and food merchants. The 
inquiry lasted over a year. The report as published in 1905 con- 
tained in addition to a general discussion of the problem, suggestions 
as to methods of encouraging both the storage of foreign foodstuffs 
and the increase in the home production.’ A supplementary volume 
to the report contains numerous tables and charts relating to the 
prices, production, importation, and supply of wheat, flour, meats and 
other important articles of diet. 

1 Report of the Royal Commission on Supply of Food in Time of War with 
Minutes of Evidence, 1905, Cd. 2643. 
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ot al 
Period Canada Australia India per cent 
15.1 8.2 11.7 35.0 
20.5 10.6 18.0 49.1 


In the two years preceding the European war, Great Britain re 
ceived approximately one half of her wheat imports from her prin 
cipal overseas possessions. Her other chief wheat producer is Ar- 
gentina, which in five years previous to the war furnished her with 
30 per cent of the wheat imports. 

Great Britain is less dependent on overseas for her meat than for 
her wheat supply. During the decade previous to the war, 40 per 
cent of the meat consumed was imported. The following table shows 


the pronounced change in the source of this supply: 


Per Cent or Encuisu Beer Imports 


From 1901-5 1906-10 1911-13 


2.3 5.0 12.2 
32.6 60.0 80.5 
United States.......... 60.5 25.0 1.2 
anes 4.6 10.0 6.1 


The most remarkable feature here is the elimination of the United 
States as a British meat purveyor. Argentina, in all probability, will 
continue to furnish for some time the bulk of foreign beef consumed 
in Great Britain. 

Facing the serious food shortage brought about by Germany’s sub- 
marine warfare, British statesmen naturally turned their attention to 
the problem of increasing home production. A departmental com- 
mittee appointed by the president of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries to consider the production of food in England and Wales, 
issued a final report in the fall of 1915.4 This committee, of which 
Lord Milmer was chairman, strongly recommended an increase in 
tillage. It was shown that during the forty years previous to the war, 
four million acres of arable land had Leen permitted to go to grass. 
This could be readily resown to cereal crops. In addition, tilled land 
could be made more productive by the application of inexpensive ferti- 
lizer such as furnace slag, and the use of labor saving machinery. 


“More pigs” is not the least serious recommendation of the commis- 


4 Dated October 15, 1915 (Cd. 8095). 
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sion. Another I effective use of the Smal] 
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cil to compuls nths’ notice, any arable, un 
tilled land for t g land settlement. 

Another int relation to food supply is that 
issued by a « Society This committee was 
composed of | ind chemists who were con- 
cerned chiefly w f food. They recommended 
the diversion « ssible to human consumption. 
They concluded nomical to fatten sheep and 
cattle before s pigs and poultry on any other 


In the consid n problems, the future home 
food supply ha 1 in Great Britain. In August, 
1916, a Sub-co ir Policy was appointed to con- 
sider methods roduction, A preliminary report 
of this committ 117 and a full report was issued 
early in 1918 st interesting of all the British 
reports relating roblem is considered historic 
ally and is trea nomic viewpoint. The decline 
in British agri t fifty years is ascribed to the 
repeal of the ¢ rrtation of cheaply produced 
foreign foods 4 } vy is needed to increase home 
production. Be , more intensive cultivation and 
the use of better 1. Agricultural education should 
be fostered. G1 ploughed up and converted into 
arable land as t is more economical to feed 
cattie on cultiy 

There is noth gestions, and the report of the 
committee would rest were it not for the recom- 
mendation of tl unty minimum wage boards to 
regulate agricu ilso the suggestion of a land 
court to adjust nsidering these problems, the 
report enters int nomic theories. The majority of 
the committee « rgely interest on improvements 
invested in the s have too often resulted in slack 
farming and t n those rents would in such cases 
only leave him methods” (p. 23). Accordingly 

The F Su { Report Drawn up by a Com- 
mittee of eR f the President of the Board of 
Trade I 


Cd, 8506, d Cd. 9029. 
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the three F’s—fair rent, fixity of tenure, and free sale—are urged for 
adoption as a basis of agricultural land policy.’ 


A. M. SAKOLskI. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the United 

States Department of Commerce, has issued the following: 

Special Agents Series: 

No. 170, Motor Vehicles in Japan, China, and Hawaii, by T. O. Jones 
(pp. 75). 

No. 171, Brazilian Markets for Paper, Paper Products, and Printing 
Machinery, by R. S. Barrett (pp. 77). 

Miscellaneous Series: 

No. 73, Economic Reconstruction. Analysis of Main Tendencies in 
the Belligerent Countries of Europe with Statistics of Pro- 
duction, Consumption, and Trade in Important Foodstuffs and 
Industrial Raw Materials (pp. 74). 


No. 75, Statistics of German Trade 1909 to 1913 (pp. 71). 


The United States Department of Agriculture has compiled a bulle- 
tin on Potatoes: Acreage, Production, Foreign Trade, Supply, and Con- 
sumption, by George K. Holmes (Bull. No. 695, Oct. 16, 1918, pp. 24). 


In the Annual Report of the Federal Trade Commission for the Fis- 
cal Year Ended June 30, 1918 (Washington, 1918, pp. 131) brief sum- 
maries are made of the work during the past year, particularly in de- 
termining costs of production of commodities for the War and Navy 
Departments, War Industries Board, and other branches, also concern- 
ing the meat investigation and the work of the commission in enforcing 
the law against unfair methods of competition. 

Part II of the commission’s report on the Meat-Packing Industry 
(1918, pp. 290) contains evidence of combination among packers. 
Chapter I is on The history of the dressed-meat pools and mergers; 
chapter 2, How the meat combination works now; chapter 3, Agree- 
ments in other lines of business; chapter 4, The bankers and the com- 
bination. 

The report on the Canned Salmon Industry will soon appear and 
will contain information of interest to economists concerning the econo- 


mies of large-scale production and concerning marketing. 


7 The following are some of the recent books relating to food supply pub- 
lished in England: Christopher Turner, Our Food Supply, London, 1918; George 
Radford, Our Daily Bread, Constable, 1918; T. A. Wood, The National Food 
Supply in Peace and War. 
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The Report of the State Land Settlement Board of California (Sac- 
ramento, 1918, pp. 30) is of unusual interest. It describes the syste- 
matic plan of rural development which has recently been put into 
operation. Financial tables are given and also a map of the Durham 
settlement. 


The Board of Trade Committee, London, has made a report on Com- 
mercial and Industrial Policy after the War (9035, Wyman, 9d.), being 
the final report of the committee; and also reports on the position of the 
coal trade after the war (9093, 4d.), of the engineering trades (9073, 
6d.), of the iron and steel trades (9071, 6d.), of shipping and the ship- 
building trades (9092, 1s. 3d.), and of the textile trades (9070, 1s. 3d.). 


Corporations 


Tue AnNvuaLt Report or tHE INTERSTATE CoMMERCE CoMMISSION 
for 1918 is the first report of the commission under the federal control 
of railroads by the President's proclamation of December 26, 1917, 
and the federal control act of March 21, 1918. The report is of more 
than usual interest in view of the pending disposition of the railroads. 
It gives an account of the transition to federal control and points out 
in what manner the federal control act has affected the act to regulate 
commerce. General Order No. 1 of the director general, authorizing 
the disregard of established routes, superseded the fifteenth section of 
the act to regulate commerce in so far as it had previously protected 
carriers from being short hauled and had given the shipper the right 
to route the movement of his freight. The same order also superseded 
section 3 of the act to regulate commerce so far as it protected carriers 
in the exclusive right to the use of their tracks or terminal facilities. 
Section 10 of the federal control act provides that the commission shall 
not suspend, pending final determination thereon, rates or fares ini- 
tiated by the President; and that rates and fares initiated by him shall 
become effective at such times and on such notice as he directs, thus 
superseding the provision of section 6 of the act to regulate commerce, 
(which requires statutory notice of thirty days except where the com- 
mission allows changes upon shorter notice), and of section 15 which 
precludes the filing of an increased rate of fare except after approval 
thereof by the commission. Some cases are cited and briefly discussed 
in which the commission claimed and exercised the power to review 
rates initiated by the director general. The commission suggests, too, 
that if it be assumed that the power of the President over rates applic- 
able wholly within a state is not inhibited by section 15 of the federal 


control act the question arises whether the jurisdiction of the com- 
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cepted that certain lines of inquiry ‘must be pursued in order to reach 

sound conclusions.” It would appear that the question of transporta 

tion deserves as careful consideration as was given to our banking 

system before the roads are turned back to their owners under some 

modified form of government regulation or taken over through gov 

ernment ownership. C. O. 
Ohio State University. 


The Statement of the Director General of Railroads, Mr. McAdoo, 
before the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate, January 3, 
1919, has appeared as a separate (pp. 41). 

The Division of Bibliography of the Library of Congress has pre 
pared a typewritten List of References on the Government Ownership 
of the Telegraph and Telephone (pp. 15). 

The Railway Business Association (30 Church St., New York) has 
the following pamphlets for circulation: Future of Our Railways, by 
Alba B. Johnson, an address delivered January 9, 1919 (pp. 14); 
President Wilson and the Railways (pp. 18); and Common Sense about 
Railways, by Harry H. Merrick (pp. 14). 

Public utility reports received are: 

Reports of the Board of Public Utility Commissioners of New Jer- 
sey, Volume V, January, 1917 to February, 1918 (Trenton, pp. 866). 

Sirth Annual Report of the Public Utilities Commission of Rhode 
Island for 1917 (Providence, pp. 124). 


Labor 

Recent bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor are: 

No. 232, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Boot and Shoe Industry: 
1907-1916 (Washington, May, 1918, pp. 169). There is a consider- 
able amount of descriptive matter relating to the character of occupa 
tions, with charts showing outline of processes. 

No. 234, The Safety Movement in Iron and Steel Industry, 1907- 
1917, by L. W. Chaney and H. S. Hanna (June, 1918, pp. 299). 
This continues the previous study published by the bureau in 1913 with 
regard to accidents in the iron and steel industry, covering the period 
1907-1910. Part 1 contains a review of the course of accidents with 
special reference to the effects of the war on accident occurrence. Part 
2, on causes and prevention of accidents, includes chapters on acci- 


dent rates, nature of injury, and the human factor in accident occur- 
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rence, and g xperience in different kinds of 
mills. 

No. 244, J August, 1918, pp. 430). Th 
usual text of ry analysis under topics. 

No. 246, D » Labor, 1917. The review of 
decisions incl lien labor, employers liability 
insurance, sti 

The Indust f the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration (PI r 1 in a pamphlet Reports on Re- 
constructior ling the two reports of Joint 
Standing Ind report), the memorandum pro 
posals of the | n Works Committees, and the 


report on ( 


States Department of La- 


bor Statistics f ns an article on “Labor turnover 


and employm« r vehicle manufacturing estab- 
lishment,” by 

The librar States Department of Labor Library 
(Washington l mpson, has compiled a typewritten 
bibliography iction, covering 415 articles and 
publications ; refers to English proposals and 
plans in regat 

One of the Report of W.G. McAdoo, Director 
General of k labor (Washington, pp. 27). It 
gives an accou m of labor and of the railway 
boards of adj » a discussion of the employment 
of women in r 

The Forty-e n the Statistics of Labor for the 
year 1917 pul f Statistics of Massachusetts con- 
tains a director izations in Massachusetts, report on the 
union scale of tive agreements, and labor legis- 
lation in Mas 5, and 1917. 

Bulletin N Wage Commission of Massachusetts 
relates to Wa nd in Restaurants in Massachu- 
setts (Boston, resents tables showing wages. 

The Bureau Information of the Industrial Com- 
mission of N i r Law with Amendments, Addi- 
tions and An? ; (8 (Albany, pp. 187); Miscel- 


laneous Labor nd Industrial Code (pp. 47). 
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The Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Maryland State Board of 
Labor and Statistics for 1917 (Baltimore, Equitable Bldg., pp. 241) 
devotes considerable space to the child labor law (pp. 17-99) and to 
the report on the enforcement of a ten-hour law for women (pp. 113- 
156). Brief reference is also made to the compulsory employment act 
of 1917. 


The Ninth Biennial Report of the Department of Commissioner of 
Labor and Industrial Statistics of Louisiana, 1916-1918 (New Orleans, 
1918, pp. 166) contains paragraphs (pp. 16-18) on the exodus of negro 
labor from that state during the last two years. 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin has issued its second annual 
report on Apprenticeship in Wisconsin covering the period January 1, 
1917, to June 30, 1918 (Madison, pp. 12). 


The American Federation of Labor has published in pamphlet form 
its Reconstruction Program (Washington, pp. 16). 


The Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men ($11 
Fourth Ave., New York) has published a pamphlet on Employment 
Opportunities for Handicapped Men in the Coppersmithing Trade, 
by Bert J. Morris, which contains chapters on employment opportuni- 
ties and a brief discussion of the economic aspects of the coppersmith- 


ing industry. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


WartcuineG THE MoveMENT oF Prices Durtne THe War. Now that 
the war boards are breaking up, and the problem of resuscitating the 
peace industries looms to the fore, economists are concerned particu- 
larly to know which of the war statistical materials can be made use- 
ful for other than war ends. Not the least permanent in value, of all 
the data assembled purely for war purposes, are the records of the 
prices of commodities at wholesale collected by the Price Section of 
the Division of Planning and Statistics of the War Industries Board. 
That section, while feeding price materials to the Price-Fixing Com- 
mittee and other governmental agencies at Washington, has brought 
together, under the direction of Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, of Columbia 
University, a more comprehensive set of price quotations than has 
hitherto been gathered. These price statistics are so distinctly a con- 
tribution that analysts will for many years make them the basis of 
their studies of the movement of prices during the war. 

The Price Section, in common with other sections within the sev- 
eral divisions of planning and statistics of the war boards, was created 
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to serve a spe ned the task of answering all 
inquiries relatir f wholesale prices which the 
price fixis gf con 1 to ask it. No effort was 
made to exan the government regulations 
and the gover! ned almost exclusively to whole- 
S ile price and by reason of several 
important studi lertook upon its own initiative, 
the War Indust file of prices on more than 
one thousand « the United States and made 
a significant sta milar prices in the foreign 
countries All collected with a view toward 
giving a general ment of representative com- 
modities within l f tl seven major groups Food; 
Clothing; Rul : Building Materials; Fuel; 
and ( hemic ils 

Government t t controlling or the fixing of 
war prices, hav much with previous as with 
current quotati rds of the Price Section, there- 
fore, were mad I the war period and to the be- 
ginning of 191 ! iverages, in the main, of 
samples taken a veekly intervals from the lead- 
ing trade journ rees and from constituted gov- 
ernment bureaus r the greatest acknowledgment 


of indebtedness abor Statistics. But these 
series of actual ilf the record only. For each 


monthly actual n figured a corresponding rela- 


tive price upon n makes possible readily a com- 
parison ot the r ng the war of W heat per bushel, 
copper per pou nd, what is as valuable, shows 
At a glance how lities has moved with reference 
to its base I vhich are tabulated with their 
actual prices, W t tl percentages of rise or fall 
of the actual pr vel. The average quoted price 
for the year im outbreak of the European war 
(July 1, 1913, t taken as a base equal to 100 in 


figuring the relat 
It is not here in detail the numerous reports 
that were mad re were several lines of price 


service rendered wl 


ile not widely distributed, 
have not been st Of these services the economists 


ought to know. T! Charts, the series of Price-fizing 
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Bulletins, the Bulletin of Monthly Prices during the War, the Com- 
parison of Prices during the Civil War and Present War, the Com- 
tuations of Controlled and Uncontrolled Prices, and the study of for- 
eign prices. There is, too, under way a very comprehensive plan to 
write a History of Prices during the War about which economists, 


business men, and officials will want to know. 


The Book of Charts, which was given only to the President and a 
selected list of the more important officials in Washington, is an in- 
genious device planned by Dr. Mitchell to facilitate the comparison of 
the relative prices of the eighty-eight leading commodities contained 
between its covers and of the group and “all commodities’ index 
numbers from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. There are then just 
ninety-eight charts in the book. Each chart folds down away from 
the book. Since the paper is translucent, a comparison of the price 
fluctuations of any two or three charts may be readily made by fold- 
ing down and super-imposing the one chart upon the other and read- 
ing upon the top chart the lines which show through from the charts 
beneath. This quite unique contrivance, calculating the combinations 
of three in ninety-eight, makes possible 152,096 distinct comparisons. 
It is interesting to note the degrees of fluctuation which are found 
within this selected lot of eighty-eight representative commodities. 
One may find instances of most of the various percentages of fluctua- 
tion lying between the extreme low of rubber, which remained, in the 
main, well below its pre-war level and the extreme high of quicksilver, 
which early in 1916 shot to a point representing 726 per cent above 
its pre-war level. This jump (from $.55 to $4.00 per pound), taking 
the pre-war level as 100, amounted to an advance in price seven and 
one quarter times greater than that prevailing before the war. But, 
excepting coffee, few other commodities remained relatively as low as 
rubber and few advanced relatively as high as quicksilver. Rubber, 
in the raw material as contrasted to the manufactured product state, 
remained low because, despite the increased demand, there was an 
abundance of production. Before the war, the world depended for 
rubber primarily upon Brazil where it grew wild. But in 1913, the 
Ceylon and other rubber plantations, which had been long under culti- 
vation, began producing in quantities so large that now the plantations 
produce 240,000 tons of rubber per year. The Brazil production has 
remained about 40,000 tons, which before the war represented the bulk 
of the world production. This and the cutting off of a heavy impor- 
tation of rubber into Germany were bound to have their effect in hold- 
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as may be in a limited selection, the price movement during the war 
and the current prices of typical commodities within the seven major 
groups into which the Price Section classifies all commodities. 

The present distribution among the several groups of the individual 
commodities which are quoted in this bulletin is as follows: the Food 
group (bacon, bananas, barley, beef, butter, cattle, coffee, corn, 
eggs, wheat flour, hay, hogs, lard, lemons, malt, milk, mutton, oats, 
potatoes, poultry, rice, rye, salt, sheep, sugar, tea, tobacco and wheat) ; 
the Clothing group (calf-skins, cattle hides, cotton, cotton yarns, 
sole leather, print cloths, silk, suitings, wool and worsted yarns); the 
Rubber, Paper and Fibre group (binder twine, hemp, jute, paper, 
rubber, sisal, and wood pulp) ; the Metals group (aluminum, antimony, 
copper, iron ore, pig iron Bessemer, pig iron Foundry No. 2, lead, 
nickel ingot, quicksilver, steel billets, tin, and zinc); the Building 
Materials group (brick, Portland cement, flaxseed, window glass, car- 
bonate of lead, lime, linseed oil, ash, Douglas fir, gum, hemlock, oak, 
North Carolina pine, yellow pine, pine tar, and oxide of zinc); the 
Fuel group (anthracite coal, bituminous, coal, semi-bituminous coal, 
Connellsville coke, crude petroleum, refined petroleum, and tallow) ; 
and the Chemicals group (grain alcohol, wood alcohol, cocoanut oil, 
cottonseed oil, lubricating oil, quebracho, nitrate of soda and sulphuric 
acid). 

In addition to the tabulations of actual and relative prices of each 
of the above listed commodities for the period of January, 1913, to 
date, there are included in the Bulletin of Monthly Prices during the 
War charts of the relative prices of the more important commodities. 


One of the most interesting of all the special reports made by the 
Price Section, and one made upon its own initiative, was a Comparison 
of Prices during the Civil War and Present War. That bulletin is a 
tabular comparison of the relative prices of ninety-two identical com- 
modities at wholesale during the Civil War (1860-1866) and the pres- 
ent war (1913-1918). The actual price for January, 1860, was taken 
as a base equal to 100 in figuring the relative prices for the Civil War 
period and the average actual price from July 1, 1913, to June 30, 
1914, as a base equal to 100 in figuring relative prices for the present 
war period. These two bases were taken as fair representations of 
the respective pre-war prices. Quite the most interesting studies in 
this report are the two series of the medians of the relative prices of 
the ninety-two commodities as a whole during the two war periods. 
These medians would. seem to indicate that prices during the Civil 
War rose more irregularly and somewhat higher relatively than during 
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the present war I r, a striking similarity in the 
general upward n o the two wars. 

It remains yet f 1 bulletin, now all but 
complete, showing trolled and Uncontrolled 
Prices. There ha ger to know how effective 
price-fixing has | not attempt to settle that 
question. It will g ral suggestions toward such 
an inquiry Che g ; that have been controlled 
are included in tl { All Commodities” index num- 
bers of the Burea In order, therefore, to de- 
termine roughly tl pon the movement of prices 
during the last ye ! lation in this country, the 
weighted index nu f Labor Statistics have been 
recast in order to number of commodities that 
have been controll : h have not been controlled. 
This involved the ntrolled commodities from 
the uncontrolled i nd nine group index num- 
bers and rec ileul it £ r tor controlled prices and 
one for uncontroll . The new index numbers 
are being made fr f actual prices turned into 
relative prices on mediately preceding the first 
date of price-fixing 1917). The results of this 
comparison, whicl le known, leave no doubt that 
prices within a gt re stable after price-fixing 


set in than befor 


Foreign prices ha s directly upon domestic 
prices or been thr rally under similar pressures 
as since the outb1 rop The domestic and the 
foreign market, ea led by the military situation, 
have been enough rds commonly choose to study 
the one in relatio1 tely the sources for foreign 
prices are not r frequently not available. In 
especial are ‘they ; from the Central Powers. 
It was possible, by r reports, and foreign periodi- 
cals, however, to re more or less complete from 
England, France, nv, Austria, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, ¢ Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, 
Japan, and Spain irate studies for those indi- 
vidual countries, veen 48 and 105 commodities, 


show quotations b ary, 1913, through December, 
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1918. Each lot of foreign prices is classified, like the domestic, under 
one or the other seven major groups (food; clothing; rubber, paper, 
fibers; metals; building materials; fuel; and chemicals) and for each 
series of actual prices there has been figured a corresponding series 
of relative prices. The average actual price for the year immediately 
preceding the beginning of the war (July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914) 
was taken as a pre-war base, and made equal to 100, in figuring the 
relative prices. 

The real contribution of this particular study lies in the comparison, 
which it promises to afford, of the relative prices of various lists of 
commodities in each of the seventeen foreign countries with identical 
lists of commodities at domestic markets. There have been found, for 
example, 150 series of identical commodities which represent a corre- 
sponding movement upon the same pre-war base, of wholesale prices 
in the United States. So with each other foreign and corresponding 
domestic series. The comparison of domestic and foreign fluctuations 
of commodities at wholesale, not yet completed, will be of wide inter 


est here and abroad. 


But now that the war is over, and the demands from the war boards 
for purely routine service are not the paramount ones, there remains 
the still more difficult and necessary task of interpreting this great 
body of data. There is a tremendous concern now, while the policies 
of the future are in the making, to know in a more comprehensive way 
than has been known how prices generally have moved and how par- 
ticular groups of prices have moved. And so the War Industries Board 
has directed its Price Section to write within the course of the next 
few months a history of prices during the war. A start has already 
been made upon that task and at the expiration of that board on De 
cember 31, 1918, was continued by the same section operating within 
the War Trade Board. 

The first and most prodigious problem involved in the writing of 
such a history is, of course, the setting up of a classification of commo 
dities that will lend itself to the widest uses. There are now con 
stituted seven major groups and sixty-six classes as a basis for such a 
classification as follows: 

Food Group: 

Wheat and products 9. Tea, coffee, and cocoa 
. Corn and products . Spices and condiments 

Barley, rye, hops, and products . Nuts, cils, and butter (veg.) 

. Oats, buckwheat, and rice 2. Tobacco 

Feed, fodder, and hay 3. Fish and sea foods 

Fruits, berries, and products . Livestock, meats, fats, and poul- 

Vegetables and truck try 
. Sugar, cane and beet 5. Dairy products 


i@ 
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16. Cott 
17. We 
Is. Silk 
19. H r le luct 
111 Group 
24. Rr el 
235. Paper 
ip 
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37. Brick and ti 1 store 
35. Cement , putty 
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14. Heavy che 
15 Mi cel oil 
16. Miscel t yroducts 
17. Natural dyestu S ind glycerine 

tracts 
18. Coal tar rud 

a 4 
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the basic year w weights will consist of the 
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this country during 
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studies directed in the past by the War Industries Board toward war 
ends, that there lies ahead even a broader field of service for the Price 
Section than any it has performed. Wholesale prices have been col- 
lected before but seldom studied as units in a system of prices. Men 
with business points of view, either as investors or students, formerly 
have not found in the general index number a tool sufficiently delicate 
accurately to measure prices within specific industries. It has been 
adequate to measure general trends only. But if an index number is 
to be made a useful price barometer for the business man, as well 4s 
the economist, it must record separately the movement of prices with- 
in each of the narrower fields of industry. The making of a weighted 


index number of one thousand commodities at wholesale, one to in- 


clude a distinct series for each industrial division, will give a firmer 


body of data for such price inquiries than has ever been made in this 
or any country. It is that task which the price group at Washington 
have set out to complete. 


Washington, D. C. Paut WILLARD GARRETT. 


INVESTMENTS IN Latin America. In a recent report of the federal 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce upon Investments in 
Latin America and the West Indies (Special Agents Series No. 169, 
1918, pp. 544) Special Agent Frederic M. Halsey covers a broad field 
and brings in compact form to the study of foreign trade and foreign 
investment a compilation of material which hitherto has not been 
easily accessible. The importance of investment in foreign countries 
as a means of developing foreign trade connections and goodwill for 
the investing country has furnished the motive. The report made is 
one dealing with facts, confining itself to present effort and past ac- 
complishment rather than attempting speculation as to the future. 

The various countries in South and Central America, beginning with 
Argentina, are studied separately. The scope and magnitude of for- 
eign investments and state, federal, provincial, and municipal finance 
of each country are analyzed. Banks and banking facilities, both of 
the country itself and its connections with foreign countries, receive 
attention. Important industrial and financial facts are given con- 
cerning the railways and public utilities of each country, also brief 
descriptions of the main classes of industries in each state, including 
forestry, agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial undertakings. 
Extensive appendices give many supplemeniary facts as to numerous 
enterprises which are discussed in the text, with brief accounts of 
companies’ activities and data upon international enterprises. 

From the student’s point of view, the report suffers from a failure 
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tains elaborate tables relating to both corporate and personal income. 
The latter are analyzed from the standpoint of class distribution, oc- 
cupations, returns by states and by source, whether from personal 
service or property. For example, it is possible to determine how 
many taxable incomes are assigned to teachers (inclusive from kinder- 
garten to university, school, and college officials) by each state and to 
calculate the per cent of such returns to total returns. From these 
returns derivative tables can be compiled comparing different states. 
For example, Michigan and New Jersey, which in 1916 were nearly 
equal in population, compare as follows: 


Number of re- Net | Income tax, 

Population | turns by income normal and 

teachers additional 
Michigan ... 3,054,854 31 $201,115 | $457 
New Jersey. 2,948,017 186 1,284,692 7,884 
103,559,093 2,919 } 19,345,751 117,961 


New Jersey has six times as many returns as Michigan, while the 
tax is seventeen times as great. Michigan has one return in this oc- 
cupation for each 9,500 in population; New Jersey, one for each 
16,000; and for the United States the ratio is one in 35,000. 


The annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury on The State of 
the Finances for 1918 (Washington, pp. 540) prints among the exhibits 
many documents of historic interest relating to the issue of bonds, 
treasury certificates of indebtedness, war saving certificates, and war 
risk insurance. 

The federal Treasury Department has recently prepared a new 
compilation of customs laws and digests of decisions. 


The Superintendent of Public Documents has prepared new price 
lists on Tariff and Tazation (July, 1918, pp. 25) and Finance (pp. 15). 


Senate Report No. 617, 65th Congress, 3d Session, prints Revenue 
Bill of 1918, being the report of the Committee on Finance (Washing- 
ton, Dec. 6, 1918, pp. 60). 


The United States Tariff Commission has continued its reports in the 
Tariff Information Series with No. 8, The Brush Industry (pp. 77). 
This commission has also made a report to Congress on Dyes and Other 
Coal-Tar Chemicals recommending amendments to the act of Septem- 
ber, 1916 (pp. 82). 


The Legislative Reference Division of the Library of Congress has 
printed for the use of the House Committee on Ways and Means a 
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PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in 


talian periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish and 


Swedish periodicals. 


Economic History, United States 
(Abstracts by EK. L. Bogart) 

BarnarD, H. The South Atlantic States in 1833, as seen by a New Englander. 
Maryland Hist. Mag., Sept., Dec., 1918. Pp. 28, 92. Impressions taken 
from a diary of the author. Depicts the customs of the locality and period. 
Complete in two numbers. 


Bassett, J. S. How the Southerners supported the War for Secession. Hist. 
Out., Oct., 1918. Pp. 3. The financial expedients forced upon the Con- 
federacy for the support of their cause. 

Braptez, F. B. C. The Boston and Lowell railroad, the Nashua and Lowell 
railroad and the Salem and Lowell Railroad. Essex Inst. Hist. Col. July, 
Oct., 1918. Pp. 32, 32. A full account of early railroad development. I)- 
lustrations and facsimiles. Complete in two numbers, 


Exvprep, W. The wheat and flour trade under Food Administration control: 
1917-18. Quart. Journ. Econ., Nov., 1918. Pp. 70. Shows how the Food 
Administrator endeavored to enforce price stability, conservation, and 
equality of distribution. 


Famcuitp, F, R. The public finance of Santo Domingo. Pol. Sci. Quart., 
Dec., 1918. Pp. 21. General survey of economic and financial conditions. 


Fox, D. R. The economic status of the New York Whigs. Pol. Sci. Quart., 
Dec., 1918. Pp. 18. Showing how property and wealth have an effect upon 
the make up of political parties. 

Kettoe, L. P. The Hudson Bay Company tokens. Wis. Mag. of Hist., Dec., 
1918. Pp. 3. The use of brass tokens signifying the value or fractional 
value of a beaver skin, the standard used in trading. 

Lanois, C. I. History of the Philadelphia and Lancaster turnpike; the first 
long turnpike in the United States. Penn. Mag. of Hist. & Biog., Apr., 
July, 1918. Pp. 14, 24. History of the first important public improvement 
of the state. The turnpike ran from Philadelphia to Lancaster. First two 
instalments. 

Maryse, W. B. Early settlers of the site of Havre de Grace. Md. Hist. Mag., 
Sept. 1918. Pp. 18. Treats of the settlement of the locality, trade with 
the Indians, etc. 

Oscoop, E. W. The development of transportation in connection with problems 
of Western expansion. Hist. Out., Dec., 1918. Pp. 3. A study, and hints 
on class presentation, of the aid given western development by the growth 
of railway transportation. 

Por, E. E. The peace treaties of the United States. Daught. of Am. Rev. 
Mag., Jan., 1919. Pp. 8. A survey of the various peace treaties with their 
principal points. First instalment. 
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Rarratovicn, A. Quelques aspects de la situation en Allemagne. L’ Econ. 
Franc., Nov. 9, 1918. Pp. 2. 


Stater, G. South Indian economics. Indian Journ. Econ., July, 1918. Pp. 13. 


Yamasaki, K. Recent economic developments in Japan in their relation to 
her trade with the United Kingdom. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., July, 1918. 
Pp. 10. 


Aspects de la situation économique en Allemagne. L’Econ. Frang., Se 
1918. Pp. 2. 


Commerce and finance in the federated Malay states. Scottish Bankers Mag., 
Oct., 1918. 


Industrial development of India. Wealth of India, Aug., 1918. 


Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 

App, F. Farm profits and factors influencing farm profits on 284 general 
farms and 75 dairy farms in Monmouth County, N. J. N. J. Sta. Bull. 
No. 312, Jan., 1917. Pp. 89. <A detailed study, with 85 tables, 8 plates, and 
6 figures. 


Capy, V. M. A western experiment in land settlement, Survey, Sept. 21, 
1918. Pp. 4. An argument in favor of the California plan of land settle- 
ment. 


Crornier, R. W. Farm organization in the irrigated valleys of southern 
Arizona. U.S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 654, 1918. Pp. 58. A popular bulletin 
describing the agriculture in three widely separated areas in Arizona. Data 
shown in the tables were obtained from 627 survey records. Illustrated. 

Courter, J. L. Codperation among farmers. Mo. Bull. Mo. State Bd. of 


Agr., No. 10, Oct., 1918. Pp. 15. A popular discussion of principles of co- 
operation and their application. 


DvFrouRMANTELLE, M. Société d’Economie Sociale; reunion annuelle de 1917. 
La main-d’oeuvre agricole; comment y suppléer. Réf. Soc., Sept. 16, 1917 
Pp. 36. <A discussion of the farm labor situation in France with suggestive 
solutions for some of the problems. Short discussions by others. 


Duncan, C. S. Mercantile and agricultural economics. Journ. Pol. Econ., 
Oct., 1918. Pp. 38. A very careful analysis of the essential differences be- 
tween the farm as a business and other kinds of business, with special em- 
phasis on accounting. 


Go.penweiser, E. A. and Bau, J. S. Pasture land on farms in the United 
States. U.S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 626, May, 1918. Pp. 94 <A bulletin made 
up principally of tables and graphs showing total land, land in crops, land 
in pasture, and other farm land in the United States by states and counties. 
The data used were collected by the Bureau of Census in 1910. 

Hanra, G. L’énergie électrique au village et son application & Vagriculture. 
Le Musée Soc., July 1, 1918. Pp. 23. «he production, distribution and 
sale of electricity in rural communities and suggestions for its utilization. 
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Besse, P. Le statut financier du réseau navigable. L’Europe Nouvelle, Oct. 
5, 1918. Pp. 4. 


Carter, W. S. Effect of federal control on railway labor. Ry. Age, Dec. 13, 
1918. Pp. 3. Situation outlined by director of Railroad Administration's 
Division of Labor. 


Cracetr, B. Organization of American railroads under government control. 
Quart. Journ. Econ., Nov., 1918. Pp. 8. 


Corz, A. B. Electric freight haulage is an economic duty. Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Jan. 4, 1919. Pp. 10. 


Cote, A. B. Electric railways to relieve congestion. Freight Handling & 
Term. Engg., Aug., 1918. Pp. 2. 

Coorrer, C. S. Peru and its principal railways. Ry. Rev., Jan. 4, 11, 18, 1919. 
Pp. 5, 5, 5. Illustrated. 

CunnincuamM, W. J. The standardizing of operating statistics. Ry. Age, 
Jan. 3, 1919. Pp. 6. Work of the operating statistics section, U. S. R. R. 


Administration. 


Danizets, W. M. Interstate Commission and federal control. Ry. Rev., Nov. 
16, 1918. Pp. 3. Address by chairman of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion before National Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners. 


Dewina, A. S. The theory of railroad reorganization. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 
1918. Pp. 22. Summary of principles and aims underlying reorganization. 


Dewinc, A. S. The procedure of contemporary railroad reorganization. Am. 
Econ. Rev., Mar., 1919. Pp. 33. 


Dunn, S. O. American railway forces in the great war. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 
1919. Pp. 17. Work of the transportation department, A. E. F. 


Dunn, S. O. Great Britain faces serious railway situation. Ry. Age, Dec. 
27, 1918. Pp. 4. Physical problems, standardization of equipment. 


Dunn, S. O. Opportunities for railway supply exports. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 
1919. Pp. 4. 


Gapspen, P. H. Cohesive spirit of electric railway industry must be con- 
served and intensified. Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 4, 1919. Pp. 3. 


Garrett, G. P. War’s aftermath for the railroads, No. Am. Rev., Dec., 1918. 
Pp. %. 


Gotpmark, P. Women in the service of the railways. Ry. Age, Dec. 6, 1918. 
Pp. 3. Growth in numbers employed and in field of service. 


Harrinoton, J. W. Electrify? How? When? Why? Railroad Men’s Mag., 
Nov. 2, 1918. Pp. 8. 


Huncerrorp, E. Uncle Sam, railroader. Sat. Eve. Post, Dec. 28, 1918. Pp. 5. 


Jounson, A. B. Shall American railways be Prussianized? Ry. Age, Jan. 
10, 1919. Pp. 3. 


Kaun, O. K. Government ownership and war taration. Ry. Age, Nov. 15, 
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McVey, J. N h equipment. Ry. Rev., Oct. 19, 


Marcosson, I. | ic in France Sat. Eve. Post, Dec. 
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ParMELeEE, J. H ( n 1 Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 
1919 Pp. 4 | five illions and expenses of four 
net than government guarantee. 

Payne, J. | | in Canada. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 
1919. P 3 
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Oct. 25, 1918 r Suggestions and Complaints, 


Provury, ( \ } n work Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 


i919. P. 1. ] 1919; entire work by January 
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Reprietp, W. ¢ Business, Nov., 1918. Pp. 
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Suonts, T. P. A memorandum on to-day’s railroad problem in the United 
States. Econ. Wld., Dec. 14, 1918. Pp. 2. 

Sisson, F. H. A financial analysis of the railways in federal control. An- 
nalist, Dec. 9, 1918. P. 1. 

Srepman, E. A. The American Railway Express Company. Ry. Rev., Oct. 
12, 1918. Pp. 3. 

Srempriper, E. C. Railways in British Guiana, Ry. Gaz. (London), Oct. 11, 
1918. Pp. 3. 

Swazey, E. S. Mevrico as a potential market for railway supplies. Ry. Age, 
Nov. 15, 1918. Pp. 3. 

Taytor, A. M. Electric railways help win the war. Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 
4, 1919. Pp. 2. 

Wane, C. C. Legislative regulation of railway finance in England. Univ. Il. 
Studies Soc. Sci., March-June, 1918. Pp. 196. Historical development of 
supervision over capital issues and accounts. 

Wituetm, D. Js Uncle Sam to keep the railroads? Independent, Nov. 30, 
1918. Pp. 4. Largely a review of the work of the U. S. Railroad Admin- 
istration. 

Annual report Interstate Commerce Commission. Ry. Age, Dec. 6, 1918. Pp. 
8. Digest of commission’s report to Congress for 1918. 

Argentine railways in 1917-18. No. 1. Ry. Gaz. (London), Dec. 13, 1918. 
Pp. 2. Gross receipts increased, but net declined. 

Brazilian railways. Ry. Rev., Oct. 19, Nov. 16, 1918. Pp. 2, 4. Abstract of 
report of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

A chronological history of government control. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1919. Pp. 2. 

The coming industrial expansion of the world. Ry. Age, Nov. 22, 1918. Pp. 3. 
Report issued by Guaranty Trust Company; new railroad construction as 
a factor. 

Government locomotive orders predominate in 1918. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1919. 
Pp. 4. Locomotive production greatest since 1907, 


The gravity of the railroad situation. Com. & Finan. Chron., Jan. 4, 1919. 
Pp. 3. Increased labor and other costs leading to financial difficulties. 

I. C. C. opposes government railroad operation. Ry. Age, Jan. 10, 1919. Pp. 
4. Statement submitted by Interstate Commerce Commission to Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce. 


McAdoo proposes extension of federal control. Ry. Age, Dec. 13, 1918. Pp. 2. 


“Nationalization” of British railways. Ry. Gaz. (London), Dec. 13, 1918. 
Pp. 4. Legislation governing terms of purchase, and possible cost. 

Nearly quarter million men in service. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1919. Pp. 2. Con- 
tribution of American railways to military service in the war: 220,000 men, 
or 12 per cent of the total force employed. 


Only a small addition to main track mileage. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1919. Pp. 10. 
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marketing of wheat and comparison with methods followed in the United 
States. 

Braprorp, E. A. Relation to producer and retailer of fixed-price problem. 
Annalist, Dec. 2, 1918. P. 1. Discusses Federal Trade Commission’s account 
of its work and its differences from the courts in the application of the 


law. Holds that competition in production serves the public better than 
war between resellers. 


DevincK, R. Cherbourg, grand port commercial. L’Europe Nouvelle, Sept. 
21, 1918. Pp. 2. Short historical and geographical description of Cher- 
bourg. 


Dureavu, G. La question des sucres en 1918. Journ. des. Econ., Nov., 1918. 
Pp. 14 After brief historical survey of Brussels Sugar Convention and 
its denunciation by France and England, examines prospective sugar policy 
in both countries. 


Evprep, W. The wheat and flour trade under Food Administration control, 
1917-1918. Quart. Journ. Econ., Nov., 1918. Pp. 70. An excellent critical 
examination of government control. Though in the enforcement of con- 

servation the government was not so successful, the stabilization of prices 

and equable distribution of available wheat were achievements of first im- 

portance. 


Gerstenserc, C. W. Sees business depression a step to ultimate prosperity. 
Annalist, Dec. 2, 1918. P. 1. Expects to see prices fall and business de- 
cline unless the government intervenes to maintain a demand for industrial 
products or the Versailles Conference decrees a temporary, continued circu- 
lation of world-wide inflated currency, both of which are unlikely. 


Haney, L. H. Price fixing in a competitive industry: a pioneer case. Am. 
Econ. Rev., Mar., 1919. Pp. 10. 


Kersuaw, J. P. C. “Key” industries and their “after the war” development 


in the United Kingdom, Finan. Rev. Rev., Dec., 1918. Pp. 17. Urges building 
up British control of key industries (i. e., basic industries supplying mate- 
rials and fundamental industrial equipment) by securing control of raw 
materials, cheap and plentiful supplies of skilled labor, and good organiza- 
tion. Favors protective tariffs if necessary. 

Lecarrentier, G. Le commerce Franco-Balkanique et son avenir. L’Econ. 
Francg., Nov. 30, 1918. Pp. 3. The second of two statistical surveys of 
France’s commerce with the Balkans, taking up Greece, Bulgaria, and 
Serbia. 


Maitre, J. L’exportation francaise et son avenir. Ref. Soc., Nov. 16, 1918. 
Pp. 13. Brief but searching inquiry into conditions and requirements for 
development of French exportation. 


Morse, L. K. The price-fixing of copper. Quart. Journ. Econ., Nov., 
1918. Pp. 35. An interesting account of conditions in copper industry 
leading to government regulation. Asserts that there has been no profiteer- 


ing. 
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Ore advanced 25 cents and pig iron $1. Iron Age, Sept. 26, 1918. An account 
of action by price-fixing conference at Washington. 


Woolen industry hopefully faces after-war conditions. Annalist, Nov. 4, 1918. 
Optimistic survey of woolen industry, based upon assumption that foreign 
and domestic civilian demand and necessity for replenishing supplies will 
bring continued prosperity. 


The work of the War Trade Board. World’s Markets, Aug., 1918. Pp. 5. 
Interesting account taken from various sources of the organization and 
activities of the War Trade Board. 


Accounting 
(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 


Cuast, H. S. Governmental sinking funds, serial bonds and depreciation 
reserves. Journ. Account., Oct., 1918. Pp. 5. An address before the Do- 
minion Association of Chartered Accountants, Montreal, September, 1918. 
Advantages of serial bonds over sinking fund bonds. Necessity for de- 


preciation reserves in all public service accounting. 


Cooxr, M. L. True cost finding. What it can do for the railroads. Indus. 
Management, Jan., 1919. Pp. 3. Main purpose in collecting cost data is 
not to save money but to measure efficiency. What cost finding will do and 
how it may be brought about. 


Davis, F. W. Outline of a cost accounting system for a wooden ship yard. 
Journ. Account., Jan., 1919. Pp. 14. While primarily intended for use in 
wood ship yards, can also be used with modifications in steel ship yards. Is 
in accordance with views of the Emergency Fleet and United States govern- 
ment accountants as the writer interprets them and he does not claim to be 
its originator. 


Fernatp, H. B. Capital accounts of a municipality. Journ. Account., Oct., 
1918. Pp. 9. Some problems connected with the proper treatment of the 
capital accounts of a municipality particularly from the standpoint of the 
citizen and taxpayer. 

Harrison, G. C. Cost accounting to aid production. I, II, III, IV. Indus. 
Management, Oct., Nov., Dec., 1918, Jan., 1919. Pp. 9, 8, 8, 7. (1) How 
the well recognized principles of industrial management may be applied 
to a system of cost accounting to render it more useful by assisting pro- 
duction. Illustrated with diagrams. (2) Points out the necessity of estab- 
lishing a system of standard costs before planning and dispatching methods 
are installed. Illustrated with diagrams. (3) States emphatically the need 
of a business for a well and carefully planned cost accounting system. 
Illustrates by diagram the basic features of a simple cost system for a busi- 
ness manufacturing various kinds of machines of a standard character. (4) 
Where considerable refinements are necessary, accurate costs can best be 
obtained by using machine rates. A method of obtaining these machine 
rates is illustrated in detail bringing in the use of punched cards and sort- 
ing and tabulating machines, 


Hotroway, C. B. Carrying on with the accountants in the American Expedi- 


190 ] ls | March 


tionary Force , 1918. Pp. 5. Brief description of 
the magnitud ing and finance operations. 
Houmes, E. J rmy camps. Journ, Account., Dec., 
1918. Pp. 6 y the accounting system in army 
camps in con ent of regular funds for authorized 
expenditurs nd officers’ pay form largest part 


of work. 


Mares, L. D. A r Relief in Belgium. Journ. Ac- 
count., Jan., 1 sting description of the accounting 
work of the « ms with over 100 principal com- 
mittee I f over 2,000 subcommittees. 

Puitprick, A. ! ies Journ. Account., Dec., 1918. 
Pp. 12. An in r the position and moral and legal 
responsibility rence to the verification of inventory 
figures. 

Srevens, E. O. J eceivables, Pace Student, Nov., 
1918. Pp. 3. I hod of testing the value of a con- 
cern’s account 

West, W. H. 1 ent construction. Journ. Account., 
Nov., 1918. Pp ountants played in the success- 
ful construction ents, 

American Institute ember, 1918, examinations. Journ. 
Account., Dec., 1 ns questions on three general sub- 
jects: auditing, « unting theory and practice. 


Organizations 


rge E. Barnett) 


Brown, J. W. Ju f wage for women. Yale Law 
Journ., Jan., 1919 e principles which should determine 
the minimum wag tion in which both women and 


men are employed 


Core, G. D. H. Bri iction. Dial, Nov. 30, 1918. Pp. 4. 
British labor ha 

Fawcett, Mrs. Eq Contemp. Rev., Oct., 1918. Pp. 5. 
Repudiates the “ y s for fixing the wages of women. 

Firen, J. A. The g try. Survey, Nov. 16, 1918. Pp. 2. 
The New York | yn fixes a minimum selling price 
for plates, to whi t form. 

Hosss, M. A. War nen. Am. Lab. Legis. Rev., Dec., 
1918. Pp. 6. Sun mportant facts. 

McLarty, D. L. P Engg. Mag., Sept. 13, 1918. Explains 
the premium bonu worked on the Rowan system. 
Leroy, M. Les nouve L’Europe Nouvelle, Sept., 28, 
1918. Pp. 4 The i cial order is to be destroyed is 


losing ground. 
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Moses, M. Compulsory arbitration in Great Britain during the war. Journ, 
Pol. Econ., Nov., 1918. Pp. 19. From a historical and statistical survey 
of labor disturbances during the war, reaches the conclusion that the effi- 
ciency of anti-strike legislation is doubtful. 

Picarp, R. Les congres ouvriers francais en juillet 1918. Rev. d’Econ. Pol, 
July-Aug., 1918. Pp. 16. Summarizes the debates and resolutions of the 
1918 session of the G. C. T. 

Prentiss, F, L. Putting women into the machine shop. Iron Age, Oct. 10, 
1918. Successful in Cleveland plants; qualities in which women excel. 

Sancer, S. Labour questions in the peace settlement. Contemp. Rev., Oct., 
1918. Pp. 9. Argues that a permanent commission is a prime requisite for 
securing international labor treaties. 

ScHARRENBERG, P. Sanitary conditions in labor camps. Am. Fed., Oct., 1918. 
Pp. 3. The results produced by the California law of 1913 briefly set forth. 

Sauires, B. M. New York harbor wage adjustment. Mo, Labor Rev., Sept., 
1918. Pp. 27. 

Stone, N. I. Buying unemployment insurance cheap. Survey, Dec. 28, 1918. 
Pp. 2. Urges the immediate cancellation of war contracts coupled with 
provision of unemployment benefits for the workers thus made idle. 

Wotr, D. A tested profit-sharing plan. Indus. Management, Dec., 1918. 
Pp. 3. Description of the plan of the Miller Lock Company. 

Awards and findings of the National War Labor Board. Mo. Lab. Rev., 
Sept., 1918. Pp. 11. 

Cost of industrial boards: review, 1917-18. N.S. Wales Indust. Gaz., Sept., 
1918. Pp. 16. 

Demobilisation and resettlement. Lab. Gaz. (London), Nov., 1918. Pp. 3. 
Description in broad outline of the English plan. 

Health hazards in the cloth sponging industry. Special Bull. N. Y. Dept. 
Lab., No. 89, Nov., 1918. Pp. 24. 

Interim report of Royal Commission appointed to investigate the dispute ex- 
isting on the British Columbia coast between various ship owners and their 
employees. Lab. Gaz., Oct., 1918. Pp. 7. The employers concerned were 
masters and mates, members of the Canadian Merchant Service Guild. 

Labour in the treaty of peace. New Statesman, Oct. 12, 1918. Pp. 2. Urges 
the inclusion in the treaty of the provisions formulated by the English 
labor party. 

Minimum wage legislation in U. S. Am. Lab. Legis. Rev., Dec., 1918. Pp. 10. 
Digest of the laws. 

The problem of demobilization. Journ. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1918. Pp. 19. An 
analysis of the problem into its elements. 

Rates of wages paid to workers placed by public employment offices in the 
United States, July, 1918. Mo. Lab. Rev., Sept., 1918. Pp. 25. 
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Lenrvecor, R. A. Controle international de la produc lion de Journ. des 
Econ., Oct., 1918. Pp 9, 


Minter, A. C., ifter-war readjustment in the U.S. rectifying the price situ 
ation. Econ. Wld., Jan. 4, 1919. Pp. 6. Industrial enterprise would be 


placed on a sound basis and pern inently benefited by a quick process ot 


deflation. 

Movrrox, H. G Commercial banking and capital formation ay Journ 
Pol. Econ., Nov., 1918 Pp. 32 Discussion of the theory of capital forma 
tion, The extension of credit by commercial banks has effected an increase 


1 the physical volume of trade 


-srGRAVE, R. H. I. The bank noles circulating in the United Kingdom, 
Bankers Mag., (London), Nov., 1918. Pp. 5. Historical account of bank 
notes in the United Kingdom since 1844. Recommends the restoration of 


the note issue to the banks of England and Wales. 


Prireyn, J. J Imortization of real estate mortgage loans Journ Am 
Bankers Assoc., Dec., 1918 Pp. 4 \ movement is growing in favor of the 
imortization of real estate loans made by savings banks. 

Porwam, G. | The fede n loan system \m. Eecor Rev., Mar., 1919 
Pp. 23 

RAPFALOVICH, A. La réforme de la Banque d Angleterre. Journ. des Econ., 
Nov., 1918 Pp. 6 \ consideration of the recommendations of the Cun 
liffe committee 

Rictrarps, H. G ‘Amalgamations.” Finan. Rev. of Rev., Dev., 1918 Pp. 8 
The number of English banks has been reduced in twenty years from two 
hundred to less than thirty The expansion of industry is the cause and 
justification of bank amalgamations 

Rist, C, La banque dE mission Austro-llon ie et te nques de depot, 
ete Rev. d’Eeon. Pol, Julv-Aug., 1918 Pp. 8 Historical account, 1913 
1917 

Rornerts, G. EF Processes of “deflatia and reste ng credit to normal lere 
Trust Companies, Dec., 1918. Pp. 3 

Sanixn, C. H Bankina and trust company evolution as affected by the rar 
Companies, Oct., 1918. Pp. 6 Fendencies and prospects in state, 
national, and international banking 

Scvpper, H. Jlolds fede exe fem nsible for inflation An 
nalist, Nov. 4, 1918. Pp. 2 

Scvoper, H. T. Suggests a government stabitizer to control living cost, An- 
nalist, De 16, 191s Re« ds t he reg il ition ot uncovere d wer 
money as a means of stabilizing prices. 

Spracur, O. M. W. Gold and credit as related to world reconstruction An 
nalist, Jan. 6, 1919. Pp. 2. Urges the adoption of unified and coéperative 
credit policy by the great central banks of the world. 

Tamuauker, V. V. Hoarding of gold in India: fact or fiction? Wealth ot 


India, Sept., 1918. Pp. 3. India utilizes the precious metals as money and 


in the arts but does not hoard them. 
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nalist, Oct. 28, 1918. Pp. 2. Points out clearly the process by which bond 


issues bring about inflation. 


Donaney, A. V. Limit bond issues as well as tax levies. Ohio Journ. Comm., 
Apr. 1, 1918. Mr. Donahey, the auditor of state, points out the enormous 
growth of public debts in Ohio, defends the Smith tax limitation law, and 
urges the extension of the principle of limitation to the creation of debt. 
He closes with some pertinent remarks upon economy in public administra- 
tion. 


Dovcet, R. La tave sur le luxe. Le Monde Econ., Oct. 12, 1918. Pp. 3. The 


French tax of 10 per cent on luxuries has been very productive of revenue. 

E. P. Les discussions de la Société dEconomie politique de Paris: aspect 
économique des dépenses de guerre. L’Econ. Franc., Oct. 19, 1918. Pp. 4. 
A discussion of the economics of war with illustrations from the experience 
of France and the United States. 


Fevoctre, E. La situation financiére du département de la Seine. L’ Econ 


Franc., Nov. 23, 1918. Pp. 2. Describes the budget of 1918. 


Fripay, D. The tarable income of the United States. Journ. Pol. Econ., 
Dec., 1918. Pp. 18. An estimate of the national income and of the income 
subject to the excess profits and income taxes. 


G. J. Les finances de guerre de l Angleterre. La situation financiére et le 
contréle financier. Discours de Mr. Bonar Law 18 juin, 19 juin, ler adut 
1918. Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan., July-Sept., 1918. Pp. 52. Deals with the 
growth of public expenditures and its causes, the relation between the issue 
of treasury notes and rising prices, the growth of the debt, and the problem 
of securing economies. 


Garpner, H. B. Consumption taxes. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Oct., 1918. Pp. 


4. For war purposes, urges their use to a much greater extent in this 
country. 


Gary, J. V. A brief history of tax reform in Virginia. Bull. Nat. Tax As- 
soc., Nov., 1918. Pp. 4. Classification of property and segregation of in- 
come have proved very successful. 

Gepruart, W. F. An analysis of the operation of the general property tax in 
Missouri. Wash. Univ. Studies, Oct., 1918. Pp. 23. A valuable study, pre- 
senting unusual evidence of the injustice of an antiquated system. 

Harper, E. J. The bases of local taxation in England. Journ. Royal Stat. 
Soc., May, 1918. Pp. 52. A critical study, with statistical tables and dia- 
grams, and suggestions for reforms. 

Hotcoms, A. E. Pending revision of the income and profits tares. Bull. 
Nat. Tax Assoc., Oct., 1918. Pp. 7. Analyzes the bills, pointing out changes. 

Horianper, J. H. Certificates of indebtedness in our war financing. Journ. 
Pol. Econ., Nov., 1918. Pp. 8 <A brief account of their issue, distribution 
and employment. 

Hormes, C. E. The excess profits tax of 1917. Parts I and II. Bull. Nat. 
Tax Assoc., Oct., Nov., 1918. Pp. 5, 8. Gives the history of the act and 
analyzes its provisions. 
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A criticism of local taxation in England, Land Values, Oct., 1918. Pp. 2. 
Describes the basis of taxation, exemptions, and applications of the law. 


Federal taxation of income from state and municipal bonds. Econ. Wid., 
Oct. 19, 1918. Pp. 2. Discusses the proposal from both the legal and the 
economic points of view. 

Income tax plans of House and Senate compared. Annalist, Dec. 30, 1918. 
Pp. 2. 

lapan’s general budget for the financial year 1918-1919. Econ. Wld., Dec. 7, 
i918. Pp. 2. Plans increased expenditures for public defense and public 


works and corresponding increases in revenues from taxes and loans. 


The New York state legislative budget and financial measures for 1918. Mu- 
nic. Research, No. 93, 1918. Pp. 135. Traces the development of the pres 


ent legislative budget system, examines its working, and demands that it 


be given up in favor of an executive budget. 


Receipts of the state government, Cal. Taxpayers’ Journ., Dec., 1918. Pp. 9. 
\ statistical study of the receipts of the state for a period of years. 


Report on the war revenue bill. Bull. N. Y. Chamb. Comm., Oct., 1918. Pp. 8. 


Finds taxes too high and their incidence too limited. 


Section of pending revenue bill relating to inventories. Bull. N. Y. Chamb. 
Comm., Nov., 1918. Pp. 12. When inventories must be used to determine 
net income, allowance should be made for increases in the cost of merchan- 
dise. 

Insurance and Pensions 
(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 

\rnv, A. Die Einwirkung der Erndhrung, insbesondere der Kriegserndhrung, 
auf die Lebensdauer. Ann. d. ges. Versicherungswesens, Oct. 17, 24, 31, 
Nov. 7, 14, 1918. Pp. 15. Mortality of persons over 60 has increased to 
a marked degree; tuberculosis has increased especially among the poorer 
classes; children and young persons have suffered from insufficient food 
but as yet there are no data available to show an increase of mortality; 
inmates of institutions show higher mortality. In general the defective 
nutrition of the war has not reduced the duration of life in Germany. 


Asutey, C. H. Decreasing debts on endowment assurances. Journ. Inst. 
Actuaries, Oct., 1918. Pp. 10. Where the investment element appeals to 
the assured (as in the case of unmarried young men), the decreasing debt 
system can be used for sub-standard lives. Gives tables, graphs and form- 
ulas for such system. 

Buser, G. Vollwertversicherung, Bruchteilversicherung und Versicherung auf 
“Erstes Risiko.” Ann. d. ges. Versicherungswesen, Aug. 1, 8, 15, 1918. Pp. 
2, 2, 2. Review of law and practice in fire, burglary, etc., insurance. 

Daty, T. F. Government in private business. Econ. Wld., Oct. 12, 1918. 
Pp. 3. The government in the insurance business would destroy initiative 
and stop progress. 

Devinck, R. Les assurances sur la vie et la guerre. L’Europe Nouvelle, 
Oct. 26, 1918. Pp. 2. Most of the French policies contained clauses sus- 
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Wernesurc, Dr. Zum Recht des Hypothekengldubigers an der V ersicherungs- 
forderung. Ann. d. ges. Versicherungswesen, Aug. 22, 1918. Pp. 3. Re 
view of law and decisions on the right of mortgage holder to insurance 
of burned property. 


Wuirratt, W. J. H. Notes on some recent developments of pension problems 
in America, Journ. Inst. Actuaries, Oct., 1918. Pp. 12. Review of the 
experience of the Carnegie Foundation. 

Woxvurek, L. Sozialversicherung und Fiirsorge fur Kriegsinvalide. Oe6cst. 
Zeitsch. f. off. und priv. Versicherung, Vol. 8, Heft 2, 1918. Pp. 12. The 
sanatoria etc., of the Austrian insurance system are being used for the 
care of injured soldiers. 


Wvter, J. Die Tontinen im modernen franzdsischen Versicherungswesen. 
Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Versicherungswis., Oct., 1918. Pp. 13. The tontine soci- 
eties are showing poor returns to participants. 


Das franzdsische Versicherungsmonopol. Ann. des ges. Versicherungswesen, 
Aug. 29, 1918. Pp. 2. Reviews the proposal of the French government to 
make reinsurance a state monopoly. 


Health insurance. Am. Assoc. for Lab. Legis. Rev., Dec., 1918. Pp. 15. 
Year’s developments towards health insurance legislation, statements of 
prominent labor organizations and of prominent men in favor of such legis- 
lation. 


Life insurance in New Zealand in 1916. Econ. Wld., Oct., 1918. Pp. 2. The 


companies report smaller new business than in 1915, deaths have continued 
to increase (war causes), and lapses and surrenders have decreased. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 

Batt, I. C. History and methods of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
Cath. Char. Rev., Oct., 1918. Origin and organization of the society; its 
growth and spread throughout the world. Some suggestions are given as 
to improvement in methods of work. 


Barpswe.tt. Colonies for consumptives. Char. Organ. Rev., Oct., 1918. The 
program and work of a number of colonies is briefly given with a summary 
of the probable réle of the colony plan in the future. 


Barpswett. The social aspect of the problem of the consumptive in relation 
to a comprehensive scheme. Char. Organ. Rev., Nov., 1918. According to 
this article the English insurance acts have been of considerable value in 
making possible sanitorium treatment of consumptives. Case histories are 
presented to indicate the nature of the social service problem and how it 
has been met. 


Gapssy, M. A. Economic aspects of the disabled soldier problem with par- 
ticular reference to Canada. Mo. Lab. Rev., Sept., 1918. A short account 
of the Canadian methods of training and placing disabled soldiers. Valu- 
able statistics. 


— 
—— 
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W ALLACI ( led wh can be cared for in the 
communiie Mental Diseases, Apr., 1918. States 

} 
that most ns that make them unsafe for any 


unsupervise With adequate supervision, however, 
young child tive girls, and children with good 
hom«e ‘ 

Rehabi \ Acad., Nov., 1918. More tha 
twenty art e heads: rehabilitation, economi 
ide 1d tive program for rehabilitation. 
Some of the now in operation; others point the 
way to n new need that the disabled 

Its Methods 

CLARK, I A ical needs of {me rican busines 

Pul 8. | 


Coats, R. H ] ics in Canada. Econ. Wld., Aug 


24, 1918. I 

Day, I R The rrelation of historical «¢ 
omic vai ficients in this connection.” Quart 
Pul 1m. S 

Dirrmer. C. G living in China. Quart. Journ 
Econ., Nov 

EpGeworthH, } hers a rding to Professor Wes 
ey Mitcl 

Epncewortn, F. lculated from a sample. Journ. 


Royal Stat. S 


FaLKNER, R. P . Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. As 
soc., June, 19 

HatrHaway, W f tical needs of American busi 
ness. Quart. I ne, 1918. Pp. 15. 

Korr, F. W. ¢ tics and legislation for the four- 
teenth and ( Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
sept., 1918 I 

Lacy, M. G Sou Library Journ., Dec., 1918 
Pp. 7 

Lorxa, A. J T) nd death rate in a normal popu- 
lation and th formula for the mean length 
of life aiven a Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1918. 
Pp. 10 

Marvin, D. M. t factor in marriage selection. 
Quart. Pubs. A 8. Pp. 20. 

Morir, H. In the \ Underwriter, Dec., 1918. Pp. 7. 

WestTerGaarD, H Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., May, 


1918. Pp. 16 
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NOTES 
As so many of the members of the American Economic Association 
were engaged in war work and absent from their posts and customary 
addresses, it was thought inadvisable to publish the HZand Book in the 
summer of 1918. Plans are now being made, however, to issue the 
Hand Book to be sent out in the near future. Members should send 


changes of address to the Secretary's office in Ithaca, N. Y., at an 


early date. 
The following names have been added to the membership of th | 


American Economic Association since November 1, 1918: 


\be, Kingo, 625 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

(nde, G., Upper Kangyo Guiko, Kajimachikin, Tokyo, Japan. 
Baker, E. R., Banning, Calif. 

Baker, Hugh P., N. Y. State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Bancroft, E. Clair, 261 Crown St., New Haven, Conn. 
Besanson, Anna, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Bing, Alexander M., 119 West 40th St., New York City. 
Blanchet, J. U., Fisher Bldg., Chicago, II. 

Bradbury, Lester R., 1776 Noble Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Caffery, Edward, 1228 Race St., New Orleans, La. 

Campbell, Edmund D., 10 University Place, Lexington, Va. 
Canfield, A. J., 40 Inman St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Carlton, Newcomb, 195 Broadway, New York City. 

Comish, Newel H., Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 
Cravath, William B., 15 Broad St., New York City. 

Curry, R. F., Green River, Wyoming. 

Dahm, E. F., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Davis, V. R., 47 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dillon, Arthur V., 738 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago, I. 
Doolittle, W. C. J., Utica Investment Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Downs, W. C., P. O. Box 700, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, S. A. 
Dozier, Howard D., 1070 Milledge Ave., Athens, Ga. 

Edwards, Joseph Lee, U. S. R. R. Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Eliott, G., Care of Royal Bank of Canada, London, Eng. 
Feiss, Richard A., 2149 W. 53d St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Foreman, C. J., 16 Spring St., Fayetteville, Ark. 

Gibson, Thomas, 29 Broadway, New York City. 

Glaser, Lulu C., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Graef, Albert A., First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gramme, E. G., 1435 Lincoln Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Gras, N. S. B., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Graves, Charles H., P. O. Box 475, East Lansing, Mich. 
Gulick, Sidney L., 105 East 22d St., New York City. 

Hall, William T., 238 Clinton St., New Orleans, La. 

Hansen, Alvin H., 654 Hope St., Providence, R. I. 
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Posner, | 
Price, H. B 
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Ryan, Charles J., 215 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ryder, Oscar B., 1460 Belmont St., Washington, D. C. 
Salling, M. T., 316 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sano, Shichiro, Sanjodori, Kyoto, Japan. 

Saxton, Pierre W., 195 Broadway, New York City. 

Schreiter, Henry, 21 East 40th St., New York City. 

Scoville, G. P., Dept. of Farm Management, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Seay, E. T., 4th and Ist National Bank Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
Shaulis, Lloyd L., War Trade Board, Washington, D. C. 
Shaw, Alejandro E., Buenos Airies, Argentine Republic, S. A. 
Sheehan, James M., 4625 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
Sheffield, William P., 223 Thames St., Newport, R. I. 
Sherman, Adrian F., Drear-Leslie Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Sickel, H. S., Jr., 16 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Simpson, Kemper, The Marlborough, Baltimore, Md. 

Smith, Edward J., 36 Neil Block, Nashville, Tenn. 

Speer, William H., 29 Bentley Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Splawn, Dean W. M. W., Belton, Texas. 

Sprankle, B. F., Bloomington, IIL 

Steinhaus, Isaac, 233 Broadway, New York City. 

Stevenson, Russell A., 1136 E. College St., Iowa City, Iowa. 
Stewart, Charles A., Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C. 
Stewart, Charles L., 322 Washington Ave., Fayetteville, Ark. 
Sweetser, Frank L., 112 Academy St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Tait, Edwin E., 1004 Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Taylor, John Robert, 41 Park Row, New York City. 
Thompson, William D., 526 Main St., Racine, Wis. 
Thornton, Lewis H., The Breakers, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Thurston, Charles S., 12 Coulter Bldg., Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
Tyson, Francis, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vaughan, Ernest H., 30 Sever St., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughan, George, 800 Battery St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Van Ordsall, Mrs. C. C., 394 Taylor St., Portland, Ore. 
Vinson, William A., 201 Gulf Bldg., Houston, Texas. 

Walsh, John J., Norwalk, Conn. 

Wangenheim, Julius, 148 West Juniper St., San Diego, Calif. 
Warburg, Paul M., 17 East 80th St., New York City. 
Warfield, John D., E. & C. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Warner, C. B., 79 Wall St., New York City. 

Warner, James H., 25 Broad St., New York City. 
Warriner, R. C., Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Warshow, Herman, 1735 U. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Watson, J. T., ‘Tampa, Fla. 

Weissman, Randolph L., 1421 41st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wells, E. Burton, Johnstown, N. Y. 

Wickes, Frank B., Ticonderoga, Essex Co., N. Y. 

Wickham, Almeron, 919 Gaunt St., Gloucester City, N. J. 
Winkler, M. H., 59 Wall St., New York City. 

Winter, Wilber M., 505 West Wardman Courts, Washington, D. C. 
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The University of Wisconsin has established a chair in the depart- 
ment of economics on the subject of Americanization. Professor Les- 
cohier, formerly of the Bureau of Labor of Minnesota, has been ap- 


pointed to this position. 


Announcement is made that Professor William Z. Ripley of Harvard 
University, late Administrator of Labor Standards in the War Depart- 
ment, and subsequently appointed successor to Ex-Governor Bass as a 
representative of the: United States Shipping Board on the National 
Adjustment Commission, has been elected chairman of that body. The 
National Adjustment Commission is a court of appeal for all labor 
disputes from local bodies at the different ports on matters concern- 
ing marine and dock labor. Throughout the war governmental agen- 
cies, such as the War and Navy Departments and the Shipping Board, 
have preponderated in its affairs, but plans are under consideration 
through which it is hoped that a transition to a system of industrial 
self-government for purely private enterprise may be set up. 

The program of the New School for Social Research (Emma Peters 
Smith, executive secretary, 465 West 23d St., New York) lists the 
following lecturers: Thorstein Veblen, James H. Robinson, Charles 
A. Beard, Emily J. Putnam, Wesley C. Mitchell, Ordway Tead, Harold 
J. Laski, and Frederick W. Ellis. Courses in employment adminis- 
tration are given in codperation with the National Training School for 
Public Service and the Bureau of Industrial Research. 


The Bureau of Municipal Research in New York under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Charles A. Beard is undergoing a rapid expansion and is 
to become a national training school for public service. It is estab- 
lishing special courses for professional training in the fields of indus- 
trial sanitation, industrial safety, industrial statistics, and special train- 
ing courses for public management service. The Bureau of Industrial 
Research in coéperation with the National Training School for Public 
Service will have charge of the courses in employment administration 
and industrial relations. It is planned to carry on the present type 
of intensive training course, prolonging the period from six to eight 
weeks. A new type of intensive seminar course will be introduced, 
open only to a limited number of students who have successfully com- 
pleted the intensive training courses or who are otherwise clearly 
qualified. Employment managers will be given opportunity to work 
out, under guidance, the special problems of their respective fields of 
employment. It is planned to open several new courses in this 


field next autumn. They will be designed to meet the needs of 


| 

| 
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various groups n the public employment ser- 
vice, and thos n the public schools or conduct- 
ing evening « 

The Carola nt of Social Economy at Bryn 
Mawr Colleg: irses designed to prepare college 
women for ind n to training already offered in 
industrial in nstitutional questions affecting 
social problen ts, a seminary in labor questions 
was arranged f ndustrial supervision and employ- 


ynducts this new branch of 


ment managen 


the work and a ratory work. Through the War 
Labor Policies ] een secured with manufacturers 
in New Engla1 Thus far the experiment has 
proved successf that the course will become a 


regular pa 
The Library icquisition of two volumes 
of William Blat ntains a record of the Office 


of Trade and P ther. an account of revenues 


The Nation oh it abandoned the confer- 
ence for 1918, 1918 volume of proceedings 

Professor C. \ M. H. Hunter, of the University 
of Illinois, hay Erercises and Problems in the 
Pring D ij 

D. Appleton publish a book entitled Or- 
ganized Labor written by Frank T. Carlton of 


Albion Collegs 
A forthcoming The Farmer and the New 


forthe ng 
Day, bv Presider rfield. of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Colleg by Macmillan Company. This 
company is also nd enlarged edition of History 


FE conon Ti} H nd a book on the Labor 


Market, by 


The McGraw-H lish a book on International 
Goodwill, by Prot ns, which is designed for em- 
ployers, engineer ted in industrial management. 

The sixty-eigh Stock Fluctuations, compiled by 
Benjamin Fisher Financial Publishing Company 

J 


(17 Joy St., Bost iditicn to stock fluctuations for 
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the year 1918, authentic data about United States government bonds 
with the record of change in government debt and range of quotations 
for United States government bonds from 1855 to January 1, 1919. 


D. Appleton and Company announces a series of books under the 
title of Problems of War and Reconstruction. Of the thirty volumes 
planned the following are for immediate publication: Government 
Organization in War Time and After, by W. F. Willoughby; Govern- 
ment Insurance in War Time and After, by Samuel McCune Lindsay; 
The Colleges in War Time and After, by Park R. Kolbe; The Redemp- 
tion of the Disabled, by Garrard Harris; The American Air Service, 
by Arthur Sweetser; The Strategy of Minerals, by George R. Smith; 


and Commercial Policy in War Time and After, by W. S. Culbertson. 


The Athenaeum Literature Department (10 Adelphi Terrace, Lon 
don, W. C. 2, England) has issued as numbets 1 and 2 in its series 
of Social Reconstruction pamphlets The Rural Problem, by Arthur W. 
Ashby (pp. 40, 6d.) and Tazation and Social Reconstruction, by Ar- 
nold N. Shimin (pp. 32, 6d.); also the following three reprints from 
“The Athenaeum”: The Politics of Industry. An Examination of the 
Whitley Report (pp. 15, 1d.) ; Capitalism and Education (pp. 12, 2d.) ; 
and The Industrial Outlook: No Man’s Land, by O. P. I. P. (pp. 16, 
ld.). Two further pamphlets in this connection are The Meaning of 
Reconstruction, by Demos (pp. 75, 1s.) and The 1918 Education Act 
Explained, by Arnold S. Rowntree (pp. 12, 2d.) 


The Division of Labor Administration of the Working Conditions 
Service in the United States Department of Labor is issuing semi- 
monthly bulletins on questions relating to the administration of labor 
forces in industry. Two bulletins have already appeared, No. 1 on 
Centralized Employment Departments and No. 2 on Industrial Medical 
Service. 

A Guide to United States Government Publications, compiled by 
Walter I. Swanton is issued as Bulletin, 1918, No. 2 from the Bureau 


of Education, Department of the Interior (Washington, Supt. Does., 
20c. ). 


The American Labor Legislation Review completes its eighth year 
with an issue entitled Foundations for Reconstruction. Articles are 
presented on a national employment service, workmen’s compensation, 
vocational rehabilitation, health insurance, war time employment of 
women, working hours for women, minimum wage legislation, and main- 
tenance of protective labor standards. 
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become associate director of the Economics Section of the Savings 


Division in the Treasury Department at Washington. 


Mr. P. H. Brown has been appointed an assistant in the department 
f economics at the University of Illinois. 

Dr. Alexander E. Cance has been granted leave of absence from the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College to enter upon overseas educational 
work with President K. L. Butterfield. He will serve as subject-mat- 
ter specialist in agricultural economics and will be absent until Oc- 
tober, 1919. 


Professor Paul T. Cherington has returned from Washington to 
Harvard University. 

Dr. E. J. Clapp, of New York University, is serving as expert with 
the Information and Education Service in the Department of Labor 


it Washington. 


Mr. Arthur H. Cole, instructor in economics at Harvard University, 
ind lately connected with the Quartermaster Corps of the War De- 
partment, has been appointed a special expert of the United States 
Tariff Commission. 

Professor M. T. Copeland has returned from Washington and has 
resumed directorship of the Bureau of Business Research at Harvard 
University. 

Dr. John Lee Coulter, of West Virginia University, is one of the 
regional directors with President Butterfield now in France. 


Professor W. W. Cumberland, of the University of Minnesota, has 
been sent to Paris by the War Trade Board as an economist and 
statistician to assist the American Commission to Negotiate Peace. 


Mr. George W. Doonan has been appointed lecturer in foreign trade 


it Northwestern University School of Commerce. 


Professor F. R. Fairchild, of Yale University, has been conducting 
an investigation of the public debts of the belligerent powers for the 
State Department. 


Professor W. F. Gephart, dean of the School of Commerce and 
Finance, Washington University, St. Louis, is serving as general man- 
ager of the St. Louis Wholesale Grocers’ and Jobbers’ Association 


on a part-time basis for six months. 


Dr. Ralph E. Heilman has been granted leave of absence from 
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